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LEADING ARTICLES—September 15, 1916. 
RECORDS OF WILSON AND HUGHES. 

A PROFITABLE PARTNERSHIP, 

FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LAW. 
EIGHT-HOUR DAY PAYS. 

THE RIGHT TO PICKET. 
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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES | 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp are always Non-Union. Do 
not accept any excuse for absence of the Union se a 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec. -Treas. 
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trolled by you, and published in your interest. The mer- 
chants who advertise in this journal indicate friendship 
for you and a desire for your patronage. Those who do 
not advertise in these columns apparently care nothing 


é 

Ff 

: 

| The “Labor Clarion” is your paper, owned and con- 
for you or your patronage, therefore 

t 


Your Duty is Plain 


Patronize those who patronize you. The merchants 
who advertise inthis paper are patronizing you. Return 
the compliment. In this way you can make the “Labor 
Clarion” the best advertising medium in the State. 
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Demand the 
Union Label 


Tell them yeu saw it im THE LABOR CLARION 


THE LABOR CLARION 
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Banking Hours: 9 to 6 
o’clock. S05 
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UPHOLDING AMERICAN 


PROSPERITY 


We keep the key, 
and you can only open 
the Bank by bringing 
it to Hale’s. This re- 
‘eam moves the temptation 

M@ of extracting the nick- 
pels and dimes until you 
or the children have 
accumulated a_ tidy 
sum. Do what you 
wish with the money. 


The key to Prosperity 
is Saving! Make up Qe 
your mind to prosper. 
Begin by buying one 
of Hale’s $1.00 Banks 
for only 50 cents. It 
is the best possible way 
to teach the children \y 
thrift and the vital 
principles of saving. 


$1 VALUE 


50c 


On Sale at Transfer 
Desk. 
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PRINTING 


CARDS, QUARTER CARDS 

BANNERS, CLOTH SIGNS 

CAMPAIGN BUTTONS 
PENNANTS 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


880 MISSION ST. 
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Records’ of Wilson and Hughes 


Washington, D. C., August 28, 1916. 
Mr. H. O. McClurg, Secretary Labor’s Volunteer Co-Operative 
Citizenship and Educational Committee, P. O. Box 479, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Your favors of July 17th and 26th addressed to Mr. Frank 
Morrison, Secretary of the American Federation of Labor, 
have been turned over to us for reply. In your favor of July 
17th you ask: 

“Will you kindly give us the labor record of the candi- 
dates who are offering for the Presidency of the United States? 
Our committee investigates the record of all men who offer 
for public office in which Labor is interested. These records 
are all compiled and then given to the membership of or- 
ganized labor without comment whatever, allowing the mem- 
bers to select according to the record that the various candi- 
dates have made themselves.” 

Replying to the above query and statement, we feel it is 
due you and the members of your organization to say that in 
our opinion you have taken the correct attitude and if you 
maintain your service on -a rigid non-partisan basis, such as 
you describe, you will find that the influence of your organiza- 
tion will always prove helpful to the best interests of all the 
people. 

The legislative record of the Honorable Woodrow Wilson, 
Democratic nominee for President in regard to labor measures 
that have come before him for action during his incumbency 
in the office of President, since March 4, 1913, is as follows: 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S! RECORD. 

One of the first acts of the President—on March 4, 1913— 
was to appoint a member in good standing of the trade union 
movement, Honorable William B. Wilson, a member and for- 
mer Secretary of the United Mine Workers of Americz, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Labor, thereby making him a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. This is the first instance 
in the history of the United States where the President of the 
United States selected a bona fide good standing member of 
the organized labor movement to become a member of his 
Cabinet. 

At the request of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor President Wilson appointed, on Septem- 


ber 10, 1913, representatives of the American Federation of . 


Labor and the Railroad Brotherhoods as members of the In- 
dustrial Relations Commission, Mr. James O’Connell, Vice- 


President of the American Federation gf Labor; Mr. John: 


B. Lennon, Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, 
and Mr. Austin B. Garretson, Grand Chief Conductor of the 
Order of Railroad Conductors. 

On October 15, 1914, President Wilson approved the law 
which takes the organizations of Labor and the Farmers’ or- 
ganizations from the purview of the Anti-Trust act; limits the 
use and prevents the abuse of the writ of injunction in labor 
disputes; defines and restricts punishment for alleged con- 
tempts of injunction writs and provides jury trial in contempt 
cases. 


On June 23, 1913—The law prohibiting the Department of 
Justice from using anti-trust appropriation funds to prosecute 


Labor and Farmers’ Organizations under the Anti-Trust act, 
was approved. 


Orn August 1, 1914—The same was again approved. 

On March, 3, 1915—The same was approved. 

On March 4, 1915—The President approved the Seamen’s 
law, which abolishes involuntary servitude, provides better 
treatment of seamen and improves the life-saving provisions 
on vessels at sea. 

On July 15, 1913—The old conciliation, mediation and ar- 
bitration act was repealed, and the new law enacted with per- 
manent officials appointed to administer it in behalf of rail- 
road employees engaged in operating service. 

On February 24, 1914—The Ejight-Hour law was enacted 
for women and child workers of the District of Columbia. (De- 
cided Constitutional March 13, 1915, by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia.) 

On October 20, 1914—The eight-hour provision was ap- 
proved for employees under the Alaska Coal Land act. 

On March 12, 1914—The law providing for public con- 
struction of the Alaska railroad. 

On May 8, 1914—Industrial Education provided with ap- 
propriations for farmers and rural residents under the Agri- 
cultural Extension act. 

On March 4, 1915—The Taylor system, stop-watch and 
speeding-up methods in the United States arsenals prohibited. 

On March 3, 1915—Taylor system, stop-watch and speed- 
ing-up methods in the United States Navy Yards, gun fac- 
tories and torpedo stations prohibited. 

On March 9, 1914—Piecework was prohibited in the Post 
Office Department, Washington, D. C. 

On March 3, 1915—Public construction of battleships 
transports and other vessels in U. S. Navy Yards extended. 
Repairs to vessels of the Navy to be made in governmental 
instead of private yards. Steadier work assured to employees 
of government navy yards. 

On March 3, 1915—Licensed officers, such as masters, 
mates, and pilots, guaranteed right to quit, and protected when 
reporting defects of their vessels to government inspectors. 

On March 3, 1915—Bureau of Mines act extended and 
strengthened. Ten new experiment stations and seven new 
safety stations provided. 

On May 28, 1913—Senatorial investigation of industrial 
dispute in the coal fields of West Virginia, whereby peace was 
restored; the eight-hour day secured; check weighmien pro- 
vided, and 10 per cent increase in wages gained—right of or- 
ganization guaranteed and other improved working conditions 
included. 

On March 9g, 1914—Compensation for Injuries act ex- 
tended to Post Office employees. 

On March 4, 1915—Post Office Employees—annual pro- 
motion maintained, notwithstanding the Postmaster General’s 
efforts to substitute biennial for annual promotions. 
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On March 4, 1915—Eight-hour law for post 
office clerks and carriers retained, notwithstand- 
ing the effort of the Postmaster General to 
change radically. 

On March 4, 1915—Letter carriers’ salaries re- 
stored, notwithstanding the effort of the Post- 
master General to reduce the pay of letter car- 
riers, known as collectors, from $1200 to $1000 
per year. 

On March 4, 1915—Locomotive Boiler Inspec- 
tion act extended to cover locomotive engines 
and tenders. 

On March 4, 1915—Leave of absence with pay 
to employees of Government Printing Office ex- 
tended from 26 to 30 days per year. 

On January 28, 1914—Special Congressional in- 
vestigation of industrial disputes in the Colo- 
rado coal fields and the Michigan copper region, 
wherein all of the complaints and charges made 
by the men of labor against the mining com- 
panies and the alliance of these companies with 
the political and military powers of the States 
were officially verified and substantiated. 

On March 3, 1915—An additional annual ap- 
propriation of $240,000 for the years 1914-15 was 
provided for the pay roll of the metal trades 
mechanics employed at the Washington, D. C., 
Navy Yard. This was equivalent to a 7.81 per 
cent increase in wages. 

On December 17, 1914—The statutory enact- 
ment of an income tax in conformity with the 
recent United States constitutional amendment. 

On July 16, 1914—An additional appropriation 
of $139,000 for the work of the Children’s Bureau. 

On July 16, 1914—More adequate appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor to carry on 
its work. 

On June 15, 1914—Prevented a reductiom in 
wages and installation and collection of samts 
for employees on the Panama Canal Zone. 


Sixty-fourth Congress. 

On May 4, 1916—The President approved the 
amendment to the Hours of Service act (the six- 
teen-hour law for railroad men), containing a 
minimum and maximum penalty for violation of 
same by railroad companies. 

On May 10, 1916—The President approved the 
Legislative Appropriations bill after the objec- 
tionable Borland amendment, which was for the 
purpose of lengthening the workday of govern- 
ment employees without extra compensation and 
without arranging for overtime rates, had been 
stricken from the bill. 

On July 1, 1916—The President approved the 
Sundry Civil Service Appropriation bill which 
carries with it the Anti-Taylor system proviso. 

On July 6, 1916—President Wilson approved 
the Fortifications’ bill which carries with it the 
important provision which prohibits the use of 
the inhuman Taylor system in government work- 
shops. 

On July 17, 1916—An act to provide capital for 
agricultural development, to create standard 
forms of investment based upon farm mortgage, 
to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to 
furnish a market for United States bonds, to 
create government depositaries and financial 
agents for the United States, and for other pur- 
poses. 

On July 28, 1916—The Post Office Appropria- 
tion bill was approved. This bill contains pro- 
visions improving the conditions of letter car- 
riers, clerks and other post office employees. 

There are several other important labor meas- 
ures upon the calendars of both Houses, which, 
if passed, it is confidently expected he will also 
approve. 

On July 4, 1916, on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor office 
building in Washington, D. C., President Wilson 
delivered an inspiring address from which I 
quote in part, as follows; 


“No man ought to suffer injustice in America. 
No man ought in Amerfi¢a to fail to see the deep 
dictates of humanity. 

“Mr. Gompers was referring just now to the 
sixth section of the Clayton Anti-Trust law, the 
section in which the obvious is stated, namely, 
that a man’s labor is not a commodity, but a part 
of his life, and that, therefore, the courts must 
not treat it as if-it were a commodity, but must 
treat it as if it were a part of his life. I am sorry 
that there were any judges in the United States 
who had to be told that. It is so obvious that 
it seems to me that that section of the Clayton 
act were a return to the primer of human lib- 
erty; but if judges have to have the prime? 
opened before them, I am willing to open it.” 

Students of history may search wide and deep, 
they may spend many years of keen research 
and nowhete in the pages of American history 
will they find a clearer and more definite pro- 
nouncement in behalf of real, human liberty than 
the above expression by President Woodrow 
Wilson on July 4, 1916. 


Justice Hughes’ Record. 

You also ask for the record of the Honorable 
Charles Evans Hughes, Republican nominee for 
President, as to labor measures, and particularly 
as to the Danbury Hatters’ Case, 

The Danbury Hatters’ Case has an_ historical 
place in labor’s struggle for freedom. It was in 
the course of the trial of this case that the work- 
ers of our country finally succeeded in Sectiring 
a declaration from the highest ¢ouft of the land 
as to the application of anti-trust legislation to 
associations’ of wage eafners. 

The deeision of the court in this case involved 
a principle of fundamental importance to work- 
ers. It was the same principle involved in the 
abuse of the writ of injunction which, under the 
perversion by judges, who had no understanding 
of industrial conditions and the labor of human 
beings, had been transformed into an agency at 
the service of employers who wished to restrict 
the industrial freedom of their employees and 
to prevent their using legitimate methods of se- 
curing their demands and promoting their wel- 
fare. 

The theory upon which courts have held that 
anti-trust legislation applied to associations of 
wage earners and that injunctions could be used 
to regulate industrial relations, which are per- 
sonal relations, was the assumption that the la- 
bor of a human being was an article or a com- 
modity and, therefore, property. This assump- 
tion recognizes no distinction between the cre- 
ative labor power of a human being which is 
inseparable from his living body and the articles 
which he produces. 

In 1908 the Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered a decision in the Hatters’ Case when 
the initial appeal was made. 

In 1914 the United States Supreme Court de- 
livered its final decision in the case and sus- 
tained the contentions of the lawyers of the Anti- 
Boycott Association which instigated suit against 
the Hatters in the name of the D. E. Loewe 
Company, hat manufacturers of Danbury, Conn. 

The court sustained the position that the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law applied to the personal at- 
tributes and normal activities of human beings. 
They held to the theory that there was no 
distinction between the labor power of human 
beings on the one hand and articles or com- 
modities on the other—articles or commodities 
which men sought to control and manipulate 
through trusts. This decision threatened the 
very existence of voluntary associated effort— 
the effort of the organized workers to carry out 
the normal purposes for which they were or- 
ganized; that is, to improve standards of life 
and work, wages, hours and conditions of em- 
ployment. Such activities of the workers were, 


by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 


‘United States, regarded as liable to all the civil 
and criminal penalties under the Anti-Trust laws 
of the United States. In other words, the Sher- 


man Anti-Trust law, enacted to curb the stupid- 
ity and machinations of the éombinations of 
wealthy owners, was to be bee to the volun- 


UNION MADE GLOVES, Made to Order 
Gleaned and Repaired. Phones Mission 4293—7333 


BLOGH?’S Gloves and Corsets 


2650 MISSION STREET, BETWEEN 22nd AND 23rd 
Factory anid Store, 3478 2ith STREET, NEAR VALENCIA 
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Week Beginning This 


O’FARRELL STREET 
Set, Bevel and Siockee 


MATINEE EVERY DAY 


Sunday Afternoon 


A BILL OF HEADLINERS 


BERT KALMAR and JESSIE BROWN in 
“Nurseryland”; ALLAN DINEHART and 
COMPANY in “The Highest Bidder»; DIBRO, 
Master of the Pinno Actordién; ROBERT 
DORR, the Hminent Barytone, ani GHORGE 
HALPERIN, Piano Vittuéso; Ab and FAN- 
NIK STHADMAN, Pidno Capers; WILLARD, 
ihe Man Who Grows at Wiil; DUNBAR’S 
OLD-TIME DARKIES. Last Week—ALAN 
BROOKS, in his Comedy Dramalect “Dollars 
and Seiise:” 


Evening Prices, 10c, 25e, 50e, 75c. 
Miatitiee Prités (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days), 10c, 25e, 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 
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VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


Full Dinner 
Pail and at 
Home 

when Day’s 
Toil is 
Done 


Wieland’s 
Tue Home BEER 
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tary organization of the workers instituted for 
beneficent purposes and the welfare of human 
beings. : 

The decision in this case, which is known as 
Loewe vs. Lawlor, declared that the damages ‘in 
the case were $80,000 which, under the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Anti-Trust act’ were 
tripled, and together with the costs of the case 
and the interest, made a total sum of over $300,- 
000, which the Danbury Hatters must pay D. E. 
Loewe and Company. 

Mr. Charles Evans Hughes was a justice of the 
United States Supreme Court at the time this 
decision was rendered, and he concurred in the 
decision. 

The last decision in this case, although it is 
brief, reaffirms all that the court declared in their 
1908 opinion. 

There is another opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court, written by Justice Hughes, 
which throws light upon his attitude upon this 
principle, which is of fundamental importance to 
the workers of the country. It is his opinion 
in the case of Truax vs. Raich, a case which in- 
volved the constitutionality of the Arizona Anti- 
Alien law. Under that law all employers of 
Arizona who employed more than five workers 
were forbidden to employ less than 80 per cent 
who were qualified electors or native-born citi- 
zens of the United States. In that decision 
Justice Hughes took the position that the in- 
junctive process applied to personal relations. 

Justice Hughes on that occasion and in that 
decision made more definite his indorsement of 
the theory that injunctions apply to personal 
relations. 

Mr. Hughes has taken an unequivocal position. 
He indorses the abuse of the writ of injunction 
against which wage earners have vigorously pro- 
tested, and which they have tried to correct by 
remedial legislation in order that they might 
enjoy the rights and opportunities of free citi- 
zens, 

The above is accurately the information for 
which you asked and we take it that it will be 
of importance to you, as well as to the working 
people and liberty-loving citizens all over the 
country, in enabling them to understand the 
mental attitude and the action of both President 
Woodrow Wilson and the Honorable Charles 
Evans Hughes who are now candidates for the 
Presidency of the United States. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAML. GOMPERS, President. 
JAS. O’CONNELL, Vice-President. 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 
Labor Representation Committee, American 
Federation of Labor. 
—__—_—_—_@&____--——- 
A NERVY ANTI-UNIONIST. 

Ernest A. Prange, an installment jeweler in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has sued the Trades and 
Labor Council and the Building Trades Council, 
together with their officials and the “Observer,” 
official paper, for $50,000 damages. Prange em- 
ployed non-union building craftsmen and the 
unonists asked all members and sympathizers 
not to patronize him. 

In his bill of complaint Prange says he has 
a business of $50,000 a year, and that $30,000— 
60 per cent—of this amount comes from trade 
unionists. 

He wants his cake and he wants to eat it at 
the same time, for he asks the court to restrain 
the unions from announcing that he employed 
non-union labor, because “the action of said de- 
fendants has caused him to suffer great losses 
and that in all probability will cause him to suf- 
fer great losses in the future, if said defendants 
are successful in carrying out their design, and 
will cause him to lose profits of $50,000 and up- 
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Common sense is plentiful but it is the uncom- 
mon kind that counts. 


“HOME-MADE” OFFICE BUILDING. 

What will be the largest office building in the 
world built for (and used exclusively by) a sin- 
gle railway company is to be, also, the largest 
office building in the United States west of Chi- 
cago. But perhaps the most unique feature of 
the monster structure is that it is to be the great- 
est of all buildings ever crected on the avowed- 
ly “home-made” plan. 

This remarkable structure will be the new 
building now being erected for the Southern 
Pacific Company, in San Francisco, to occupy 
an entire city block on Market street, from 
Steuart street to Spear street, a distance of 215 
feet on Market street, with a depth of 209 feet 
to the private street running parallel to Market 
street between it and Mission street. 

An idea of the immensity of the new building 
can be gleaned from the fact that it will have 
a floor space of half a million square feet, or 
“standing-room space’ for nearly four million 
human- beings, making the new “Espee” build- 
ing so large in floor area that the entire ropula- 
tion of the State of California could stand up 
simultaneously in that one building, should ever 
the improbable occasion demand. And those 
who dote on statistics will find further ground 
for marveling in the statement that “the largest 
number of piles ever used in any one building in 
the world” will go into the foundation of this— 
the exact number being 2285 piles, each 115 feet 
high, the tops of which will be fastened together 
by concrete caps. It will take 20,000 cubic yards 
of concrete and 500 tons of steel, with bricks to 
the exact number of 2,500,000. The cost of the 
building will be $2,000,000 without fixings. The 
contract stipulates that the building will be 
turned over to the Southern Pacific Company on 
September 15, 1917, the contractors to forfeit 
$500 per day for each day of delay, with the 
company ready to pay the contractors $500 
bonus for every day remaining between date of 
completion and agreed date of turning over to 
the railway. 

Except for some of the shop space on the 
ground floor, and the second floor to be given 
over to offices for the shop-owners, the entire 
building will be used to house the employees of 
the Southern Pacific. 

Vice-President Alfred B. Swinerton, of the 
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Lindgren Company, declares that every one of 
the sub-contracts have been let only to Califor- 
nia firms, and that in every instance the ma- 
terials used will be “made in California” if the 
State produces anything in each of the lines rep- 
resented, even though the cost of the materials 
made here is greater. than imported materials. 
When the building is occupied by the railway 
company there will be housed there the entire 
administrative staff, except the chairman’s of- 
fice, which must remain in New York City. The 
staff of employees in San Francisco number 
2000. The number of employees to which the 
railway company will then be giving regular 
work on its “Pacific System” is 52,000 with a 
monthly payroll in San Francisco and the bay 
cities of some $5,000,000. The number of em- 
ployees in other parts of the State swells the 
monthly payrolls to $11,000,000. More than 
twenty per cent of the taxes of the State of 
California will come out of the treasury of the 
Southern Pacific Company, not including the 
taxes paid directly by its armies of employees. 

The building is to be shaped like the capital 
letter “E.” The back of the “E” will extend 
the length of the block on the south side of 
Market street, between Steuart and Spear 
streets, which gives the structure a frontage of 
275 feet, with a depth of 209 feet on the cross 
streets. It will have ten stories, with a dry con- 
crete-lined basement. It will be Class A con- 
struction, of steel, brick and concrete, equipped 
throughout with an automatic sprinkler system. 
The bricks are to be of a warm gray tint; the 
columns of sandstone and the arches and bal- 
conies, terra cotta. 

The columns and arches extend from the 
ground to the top of the second story. The 
floors of corridors will be of marble, and the 
woodwork of the building will be finished in 
oak. The vestibule of the main entrance on 
Market street, two stories in height, will con- 
tain a lobby in white hone-finished marble. 

An idea of the efficiency details looked after 
may be gained from the fact that there will be 
a pneumatic tube mailing system throughout, 
which will convey papers and telegrams to a 
central mailing room, there to be re-distributed, 
either between offices in the building or to out- 
side points. 
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UNION MEN 


THE EIGHT-HOUR WORK DAY 


has been in operation in our Tailoring Department 


It has proven highly satisfactory to the Firm, Patrons 
> and workers. 


WEEKLY WAGES——NO PIECE-WORK 
Prices always as low as Good Tailoring will permit. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


THE IRISH TAILORS 


MARKET STREET 
at- Third and Kearny 
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for the past three years. 
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Pioneers of the Custom Tailors’ 
Union Label in San Francisco 
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A PROFITABLE PARTNERSHIP. 
By Richard Caverly. 

A father, with a view to encouraging his 
daughter aged 20 to purchase a Canadian Gov- 
ernment Annuity, so that she may have an ab- 
solutely sure income of $300 a year so long as 
she may live from and after the age of 55, of- 
fered to contribute $25 a year for this purpose 
if she would contribute the balance of the an- 
nual premium necessary to secure the said an- 
nuity, an offer which the daughter readily ac- 
cepted on ascertaining how small an amount 
she would be required to pay. She found that 
by a saving of $2.27 a month, in addition to the 
$25 a year or $2.09 a month) to be paid by her 
father, the annuity of $300 would not only be 
secured, but that it would be paid for ten years 
in any event, so that should she die before the 
ten years expired the annuity would be con- 
tinued for the remainder of the term to such 
person as she might name, thus insuring a posi- 
tive return of $3000; but, as has been said, with 
the prowiso that should she survive the ten 
years the annuity would be continued to her- 
self so long as she might live. Should death 
occur before 55, all that had been paid in, with 
3 per cent compound interest, would go to her 
heirs. For a larger annual payment the annuity 
may be guaranteed for twenty years or for life, 
whichever period should be the longer. It is 
certainly a most attractive investment; and 
other fathers and mothers desiring to set so 
excellent an example to their children of any 
ages may ascertain full information on the sub- 
ject by applying to their postmaster or to the 
Postmaster General, Annuities Branch, Ottawa. 


Genius—Fame—Poverty. 

Charles Dickens made $200,000 on one lectur- 
ing tour; but his descendants, it is said, are now 
in want. His eldest son, Alfred Tennyson, 
whose sudden death was recently recorded, had 
been traveling through the states delivering lec- 
tures in an endeavor to keep the family pot boil- 
ing. Tragic incidents of this kind are of daily 
occurrence, and yet they make as little impres- 
sion upon us as rain on the duck’s back. One 
of our newspapers, in commenting on the pa- 
thetic facts, asked the significant question: 
“What is to become of us when we are old?” 
There is but one answer. A man must save in 
his youth if he will have a “nest egg” in the 
days when his locks are hoary and his earning 
powers have departed. But that is not all. He 
must adopt a system of saving which will not 
fail him in the hour of trial. This system has 
been provided under the Canadian Government 
Annuities Act. 

It Is for You. 

To those who say that the Canadian Govern- 
ment Annuities Scheme is of benefit to those 
only who can take advantage of it while they 
are young, it may be pointed out that the bene- 
fit is equally great for old people. The follow- 
ing example will illustrate this. A widow 75 
years of age, who had been spending a portion 
of her capital each year (which was deposited 
in the Post Office Savings Bank) as well as the 
interest, found to her horror that she had but 
$1500 left. She was without relatives, and she 
suddenly realized what her fate would ultimate- 
ly be if life were spared to her for a few years 
longer. But when the cloud was darkest, the 
silver lining appeared. A friend told her of the 
Canadian Government Annuities Scheme, and 
her feelings may be imagined when she was in- 
formed that her $1500 would yield her for the 
remainder of her life, no matter how long she 
might live, an income of $225.90 a year, if in- 
vested in the purchase of a Government An- 
nuity, as compared with $45 if left in the sav- 
ings bank. It is not necessary to add that she 
was not long in taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 
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How to Waste Money, and How to Save It. 
Under the above heading there appears a very 
interesting article in a recent number of “T. P.’s 
Weekly.” The best way to waste money, it is 
suggested, is to keep it-in the pocket. Then, 
whenever one sees a thing which he fancies he 
would like he can buy it at once; otherwise, he 
may forget it, or, having had time to think it 
over, conclude that he can get along without it. 
With the money in one’s pocket we are al- 
ways ready to receive the genius with— 
“The talk that will make a man think that he 
needs 
The thing that he doesn’t; the talk that breeds 
So subtly the fear that he’ll count for nought 
In the swim till that up-to-date frill he’s bought.” 
Some useful suggestions are also made as to 
how to save money, the chief of which is to be 
systematic in the expenditure of it, to make a 
careful estimate under such headings as house- 
hold expenditures, food, rent, fuel, clothes, etc., 
not forgetting something for “the rainy day.” 
And for this purpose the writer would no doubt, 
had he been writing for the eyes of Canadians 
only, have recommended the Canadian Govern- 
ment Annuities System as giving the largest 
possible return with the best possible security. 
By investing a fraction of your income in this 
way you may, whether you be man or woman, 
insure an old age of freedom from want or de- 
pendence. x 


The Acquisition of Riches. 
To get rich at all hazards, and to get rich 
quick if possible, seems to be the object to which 
most men are bending their energies now-a- 
days. Even 
“The humble man out yonder who is working 
in the ditch, 

Has the hope within him hidden that some day 
he may be rich; 

And forgetting all the seasons that so foolishly 
were spent, 

He keeps hoping he may profit by some lucky 
accident.” 

If it were not so, many a man who is now able 
to prey upon the credulity of his fellows would 
be compelled to seek other employment. The 
Chief Post Office Inspector of New York City 
reports that last year “Members of the Suckers’ 
List” lost seventy-seven millions of dollars in- 
vesting in the get-rich-quick schemes, and it is 
safe to say that all the “suckers” were not 
caught on the other side of the line. The man 
who goes through life “taking a flyer” at this 
and that under the impression that he will some 
day “strike it rich” is, in 999 times out of 1000 
only wasting his money and making rapid prep- 
aration for an old age of humiliation and 
penury. The sooner he awakens to the fact that 
there is no certain short cut to riches, and that 
the “lucky accident” does not happen to one in 
one thousand, the better it will be for himself 
and his family. The only safe plan to adopt, if 
he hopes to have a competency in his old age, 
is to live within his income and to systematical- 
ly lay up something from his earnings no mat- 
ter how small the amount may be. If he is liv- 
ing beyond his means he should keep in mind 
Micawber’s statement, which was something 
like this: “Income 20 shillings, expenditures 20 
shillings and 6 pence, result misery; income 20 
shillings and 6 pence, expenditures 20 shillings, 
result happiness.” If he cannot do more, he 
should make absolutely certain of an old age 
of comfort and happiness, which he may do if 
he will avail himself of the opportunity pre- 
sented by the Canadian Government Annuities 


Act. —_—_@____ 

The true felicity of life is to be free from per- 
turbations, to understand our duties to God and 
man; to enjoy the present without any anxious 
dependence upon the future. The great bless- 
ings of mankind are within us and within our 
reach.—Seneca, A. D. 50. 
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FEDERAL™ CHILD LABOR Al 
. By Dante Barton. 

The enactment of the Federal Child’ Labor 
law by this Congress will free nearly 750,000 
children from industrial slavery. it is a long 
step toward freeing nearly 1,500,000 other chil- 
dren who labor, but the product of whose labor 
does not enter ‘into interstate commerce. 

In 1827 a union organization of workers in 
the City of New York declared that no child 
under 16 years of age should be permitted to 
work in gainful industry. That was the first re- 
corded effort to abolish or to avoid child slavery 
in the United States. The evil was then only a 
little one, comparatively. But in the nearly one 
hundred years from that first effort to the day 
President Wilson and Congress emancipated the 
children, the evil grew until it cast as black a 
shadow over the republic as the black shadow 
of negro slavery. The foul immorality of man- 
kind’s “feeding upon its young” aside, the esti- 
mated three-quarter million children in factories, 
mines, quarries ‘and sweatshops reduced the 


standard of living and of wages in nearly every- 


worker’s home. The material danger to the re- 
public and to industrial security was that every 
child worker or potential worker was a com- 
petitor for the job of his father and the jobs of 
other fathers. 

Jerome Jones, labor editor and president of 
the Southern Labor Congress, says: 

“There is a strong connection between. child 
labor and low. wages. There is no doubt in my 
mind but that if the mills had to pay as much 
for child labor as for adult labor there would 
be no more child labor problem. The child is 
thus brought into competition with adult labor, 
and what is the result? Both child and adult 
get starvation wages.” 

Raising the standard of child life means rais- 
ing the standard of all industrial life. Justice to 
the children will necessarily mean more justice 
to the grown wage earners of the nation. 

If it has been true through any catise—the 
cause of greed, or of panic, or of business incom- 
petence and “shiftlessness” that the children 
would starve if they did not labor, then the 
wages of the father must be enough at least to 
equal the combined wages of the famjly. The 
poverty in the vicious circle of poverty and child 
labor must vanish. The beneficent circle of edu- 
cation must widen. 

The fight of nearly one hundred years now 
brings a great victory, won by the American 
labor movement, by the National Child Labor 
Committee, and by President Wilson. The trib- 
ute which workers throughout the nation: will- 
ingly pay to the President is voiced by the com- 
mendations and the rejoicings of their spokes- 
men. 

Labor and the nation as a whole have made a 
splendid advance. 

ee 

SLAVERY IN PIONEER CALIFORNIA. 

That slavery existed in California years after 
it had become a State, although forbidden by the 
State constitution, has been proved by Owen C. 
Coy, who as secretary and agghivist of the State 
Commission for a. .Histori Survey of Cali- 
fornia, makes his headquartérs at the University 
of California, through his® discoveries in the 
archives ,at. Placerville, Auburn, Mariposa and 
Eureka, 

News. items and advertisements regarding 
slaves have been found by Coy in many Cali- 
fornia newspapers of the fifties. Now in the 
county archives at Placerville he has found three 
documents recording the sale or gift to negroes 
of a liberty already rightfully theirs by the Cali- 
fornia constitution. ; 

Recorded at Mariposa, Coy discovered an 
agreement by which Thomas Thorn on February 
5, 1853, declared himself “the rightful owner of 
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the negro-man Peter Green, and entitled to: his 
services as a: slave during his life,’ but agreed 


to release ‘him from further service as°a_ slave - 


provided Peter Green would pay: hima thousand 
dollars or serve’him until April 1, 1854; And on 
August 7, 1855, Jaittes* Givens; justice of ‘the 
peace, certified that Peter Green had complied 
with the agreement and legally discharged him 
from. slavery, 

That Indians also were sometimes held in 
virtual slavery in‘early-day California through a 
system of “indentiire” has olso been proved by 
Mr. Coy. Ina bundle of old papers in the court 
house at Eureka Mr. Coy found an indenture of 
August 14, 1860, setting forth that Austin Wiley 
(later superintendent of Indian affairs in Cali- 
fornia, who did much to settle satisfactorily rela- 
tions between the settlers and the natives) “had 
in his possession and under his control a certain 
Indian boy named Smoky,” eight years old, ob- 
tained from his parents in Mattole Valley, Hum- 
boldt County, with their consent. County Judge 
A. J. Heustis then certifies that on August 14, 
1860, Austin Wiley had applied to him to “bind 
and apprentice the said boy Smoky to Austin 


Wiley according to the law, to learn the art of j 


household and domestic duties about his prem- 
ises, until he shall arrive at lawful majority, the 
age of twenty-five years.” The application was 
granted and Smoky indentured to Wiley for 
seventeen years, entitling Wiley “to have the 
care, custody, control and earnings of said boy 
during said period.” The document further sets 
forth that Wiley agreed to suitably clothe and 
provide the necessaries of life for the boy and 
“in all respects to treat him in a humane man- 
ner” and “in all respects to carry out the pro- 
visions of the law that contemplate the safety 
and well-being of said boy.” 

“So great was the desire to indenture Indian 
boys during the times when labor was’ scarce, 
as it was during the gold rush,” says Mr. Coy, 
“that indenture was applied not only to Indian 
children but to vagrant adult Indians who might 
by legal process be given into the custody of the 
white settlers.” In February, 1861, the county 
judge of Humboldt County published a notice in 
the local papers complaining of the extra work 
thrown upon him, by those desiring to have such 
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indenture. papers drawn ‘up, and: asking them to 


have the matter attended ‘to by a competent 
lawyer before appearing before the judge. “Mr. 


Coy found at Eureka no less than 105 ‘original. 


legal documents recording. such transactions. 
The system was capable of grave abuse, and 
many complaints were’ made by the Indian 
agents and newspaper editors of the period. 

These discoveries regarding slavery and the 
indenture of Indians in California are but one 
phase of many historical discoveries made by 
Coy during an exploration in behalf of the com- 
mission, which has already covered the archives 
of some thirty-five California counties. Explora- 
tion is also being made as to what newspaper 
files and miscellaneous materials for history are 
in private hands in California. Notable finds of 
valuable material of the sort have been made by 
Mrs. Mary M. Bowman in behalf of the com- 
mission, in private families in Los Angeles and 
elsewhere in Southern California, and E. G. 
Sewell of Santa Rosa has found much in and 
about old Sonoma. Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, 
the well-known historian of the California Mis- 
sions, has offered to prepare a report on the 
archives of the Missions of California, and Rev. 
Joseph M. Gleason a similar report on the cen- 
tral archives of the Catholic Church in Cali- 
fornia. Similar investigations are under way of 
the archives of the Methodist Episcopal and 
other denominations. ; 

These valuable historical researches were in- 
augurated through an appropriation asked of the 
last legislature by the Native Sons of the Golden 
West (the order itself gives $3000 per annum to 
maintain fellowships in Pacific Coast history at 
the University of California). The historical 
survey is being made under the direction of a 
State commission of which the members, all of 
whom serve without compensation, are John F. 
Davis, formerly president of the Native Sons of 
the Golden West; J. M. Guinn, the historian, 
formerly president of the Southern California 
Historical Society; and Herbert E. Bolton, pro- 
fessor of American history in the University of 


California; 
And sometimes love’s young dream dies of old 
age. 
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A place in the ranks awaits you, 
Each man has some part to play; 
The past and the future are nothing 
In the face of the stern today. 
—Adelaide Anne Proctor. 


A Kansas City restaurant bears the sign, 
“Come in and See Our Visible Kitchen.” The 
proprietor meant well, and had a good idea. It 
might be adopted with good results, we feel sure, 
in more than one of the boycotted cafes in San 


Francisco. eee 


The Chamber of Commerce which ought to be 
an institution for building up the city has been 
so badly led by its selfish officers that it is now 
purely a destructive organization, all of its en- 
ergies being directed to tearing down. Need- 
less to say it will fail in purpose. 

ee 


See that the money you earn under union con- 
ditions is spent for articles produced by your 
fellow unionists. The way to do this is to de- 
mand the union label, card and button. Stay 
away from places that tell you they can not get 
union label products. They are frauds attempt- 
ing to deceive you for their own gain. 

—————_ &—__ ———_. 


Because the Police Court Judges of the city 
refused to turn their offices over to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce that band of commuters is 
now busy endeavoring to induce the people of 
San Francisco to give up the right to elect these 
judges. Owing to the fact that these creatures 
are not residents of San Francisco they have 
no voice in the selection of these officials, but 
they feel if the judges were appointed by the 
Mayor we might some time have a man in that 
office who could be influenced by the commuters. 
It is a cleverly planned scheme, but it will not 
deceive the people of San Francisco. 

98 A ee 


Fundamental and remedial legislation for the 
workers is often obtained from the legislative 
bodies, but from the courts—never. This is la- 
bor’s experience for many decades. Recent en- 
deavors on the part of capital to obtain control 
over the appointment of judges, great and little, 
has sharpened the intelligence of the public and 
awakened it to a proper realization of the power 
of the judiciary,—and that the time has come to 
limit the power of judges merely to decide mat- 
ters in dispute between individuals and to take 
away all legislative functions of whatsoever na- 
ture. The judiciary must be reformed if the re- 
public is to endure. 


The right to picket is the right in business and social life to make observation 
for the purpose of securing information and communicate such information to the 


public. It is one of the inalienable rights of man. It is part of the right of free 
speech and a part of the right of personal liberty, necessary to the pursuit of happi- 
ness in certain circumstances of modern business life. ¢ 

The inalienable rights of man are not all defined or enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion. Some of the inalienable rights of man have not even yet been discovered, just 
like some of the great laws of nature still remain a secret in the bosom of nature, to 
become known first in the course of evolution when the exigencies of the human mind 
require them to be applied and enforced for the welfare of humanity. 

The courts of modern times have discovered, with the rise of organized labor, 
that a new inalienable right is being claimed and that reason must recognize that this 
claim is founded upon the constitution of nature’ and humanity. 

Without the right to picket, without the right to observe and advertise to the 
public, the right of the modern workingman to organize with his fellows and combat 
the tremendous aggression of the employing class, is, at least in certain occupations 
and trades, a barren and impotent right. Those trades and occupations in which the 
right to picket is absolutely essential for the proper organization and protection of 
the workers, are those in which the workers come in direct contact with the consum- 
ing public. 

The present culinary strike and lockout in San Francisco emphasizes the above 
declarations. 
the workers come directly in touch with the consumers or customers of the establish- 
ments in which they are employed, require that the right to picket shall be freely 
granted and not be unjustly abridged if the organized workers in said trades shall 
be placed upon an equal footing with the employers in the enjoyment of the acknowl- 
edged right of collective bargaining. 

Seventy-one injunctions are now pending against the culinary unions seeking to 
deprive them and their members of the right to picket. As there are altogether about 
100 establishments maintaining the open-shop card and associated with the Restau- 
rant Keepers’ Association, which is the instigator of these injunctions, it follows that 
if the remaining houses also apply for similar injunctions, the right to picket would 
5; big ag denied to the striking and locked out employees in the catering industry 
of this city. : ° 

In 1905 and 1906, when a similar contest was on between the employees and 
employers in the catering industry, 31 injunctions were levied against the unions and 
an attempt made to limit the right to picket. The temporary restraining orders were, 
as during the present controversy, issued ex parte and hearings on same continued 
from week to week. In the meantime all activity of the strikers in advertising the 
strike or boycott was absolutely forbidden. After keeping these gag orders in force 
for nearly six months, during which perambulating banner wagons were the only 
means allowed the strikers to make their position known to the public, Superior 
Judge Hebbard permitted a trial of silent picketing to be made in front of a restau- 
rant on Market street. He became so impressed with the inoffensive nature of the 
proceeding that he immediately agreed to modify his orders so as to permit peaceful 
picketing, that is he permitted the pickets, not more than two in front of any entrance, 
to speak as follows: “This house is unfair to organized labor; do not patronize it.” 

When this decision was rendered, the Citizens’ Alliance and the Restaurant Keepers’ 
Association, gave in and by the time of the earthquake and fire, all the establishments 
had settled with the culinary unions. 

At that time the Supreme Court of California had not yet spoken regarding the 
right to picket. A year or so later there came before it the celebrated case of Pierce 
vs. Stablemen’s Union, in which for the first time until now, the said court has 
had the question of picketing before it. The case was decided on a demurrer in the 
court below, the defendants taking an appeal thereby admitting the facts as stated in 
the complaint. The facts alleged constituted so-called mass-picketing and the use 
of threats and violence. The opinion handed down by Justice Shaw denounced the 
mode of picketing as shown in the case before the court, but the learned judge ex- 
ceeded his judicial authority and adopted the views of some courts of other states 
hostile to organized labor, and stated that picketing is illegal per se, that there can 
be no such thing as peaceful picketing. Justices Angelotti and Sloss concurred in 
the opinion so far as it applied to the facts of the case, but reserved explicitly their 
judgment in regard to the obiter dictum of Justice Shaw in regard to peaceful picketing. 

For ten years the judges of the Superior Court of San Francisco have observed 
the rule of law decided in the stablemen’s case. They have also adopted the practice 
of the Federal Courts not to issue ex parte restraining orders in labor disputes, but 
limited themselves to issue on the first application mere citations to show cause why 
not a restraining order should issue. 

The only judge, and the first judge, to revert to the old practice of 1905 is Judge 
John Hunt, to whom the first of the 71 pending injunction cases were assigned. This 
judge is one of the oldest on the bench, having served as superior judge for over 
thirty years. He is as well informed of the law as any judge in the state. Taking 
refuge behind the language of Justice Shaw, he has ruled that there is no such thing 
as peaceful picketing, and has issued 19 ex parte restraining orders, thereby ignoring 
the practice of his own court, and also taking upon himself to declare the law of in- 
junctions in regard to picketing in advance of the decision of our Supreme Court, in 
the teeth of Federal practice and State practice, as laid down in section 527, Code of 
Civil Procedure, as amended in 1911, and in direct opposition to the tendency of 
modern legislation in Great Britain, by Congress and many states of the Union which 
is to make the right to picket lawful in all labor disputes. ‘ 

In the 30 cases pending before Superior Judges Crothers and Deasy, Hunt’s col- 
leagues, at first only citations to show cause were issued, and later on the restraining 
orders issued by them recognized peaceful picketing as lawful and forbad only the 
use of threatening or abusive language. 

Thus the right to picket has already been vindicated in this community. The 
inalienable right to picket is established in San Francisco. In the first case, that de- 


cided by Judge Hunt, the right to picket is going up on appeal to the Supreme Court, 
and inasmuch as the right to picket is a right guaranteed by the Federal Constitution, 
it is also a Federal question, which may go to the Supreme Court of the United States 
if the California Supreme Court should fail to hold the right to picket inviolate. 
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The culinary trades, the amusement trades, and other trades in which - 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


You cannot make a bluff in the middle of 
summer with a new straw hat. People know 
you bought it at a reduction. 


A railroad president says he will ignore the 
law, and the Chamber of Commerce applauds. 
A working man refuses to obey the illegal or- 
der of a fawning judge and the Chamber of 
Commerce employs attorneys to put him in jail. 


In 1914 the people of this country paid to 
power laundries alone no less than $142,500,000, 
and the industry supported almost 150,000 people, 
of whom great numbers had families. The census 
figures include only establishments in which the 
machinery is operated by steam or electric power. 
There are the Chinese, French laundries and 
other “washhouses” besides. The most interest- 
ing thing, however, in connection with this cen- 
sus report is the position of the Pacific Coast, 
and especially California, in this industry. Asa 
people which sends out its washing, we are at 
the head of the heap. While the census ranks 
us as only twelfth in population among the states, 
we stand third in the amount of money paid to 
steam laundries, and, considering that the only 
states which rank us in gross amount paid are 
the populous states of New York and Illinois, 
it is evident that in per capita deliverance from 
the domestic washtub we must be far in the 
lead. That is a far cry from the old times. Hab- 
itual readers of the enticing diary of Samuel 
Pepys will recall the dolorous tone of the en- 
tries on those unfrequent days when “the maids 
got up at 2 in the morning to wash” and the 
household evidently had a most miserable day, 
with little to eat, and that not good. And one 
does not need to be old to remember when in 
our own blessed country Monday was the ab- 
horred of all days in the week. 


A great man once said that patriotism is the 
last refuge of the scoundrel. Another man said 
recently: The constitution is the last ditch of 
unrighteous wealth. It never occurred to the 
grand intellects that have time and again ex- 
pounded the words of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment in the interest of corporations and to the 
injury of labor, that after all there is a higher 
law than that of the constitution and its ex- 
pounders, and that law is reason. If it is against 
the Fourteenth Amendment by a State law to 
deprive corporations of a small share of their 
ill-gotten gains in the interest of economic and 
social justice to workingmen, is it not by the 
same constitutional provision unlawful by cor- 
porations in the guise of wage contracts secured 
by duress to deprive workingmen of the products 
of their labor? If labor is property as the judi- 
ciary claim, by the stronger reason the product 
of labor must be property. By what process of 
reasoning, then, can the judiciary ignore the 
wholesale and universal custom of employers to 
appropriate for themselves the lion’s share of the 
Product of labor and thus support wholesale rob- 
bery in the face of the specific language of the 
Federal constitution? If a State has no power to 
enact a law depriving employers of a small part 
of their property, by what law can private cor- 
porations and individuals deprive their employees 
of the greatest part of the product of their labor? 
These are a few of the shortcomings of judicial 
logic, and human reason even of the lowest grade 
overthrows these monstrous judicial sophistries. 
If there is to be law and order in this land of 
ours, let there be law and order sanctioned by 
reason and justice to the workers as well as to 
those who live off the fruits of labor. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


A little school girl in Michigan-has written the 
following essay on the duck: “The duck is a low, 
heavy-set bird. He is a mighty poor singer, hav- 


.ing a coarse voice, caused by getting so many 


frogs in his neck, and he likes the water and car- 
ries a toy balloon in his stomach to keep from 
sinking. The duck has only two legs and they 
are set so far back on their running gears by na- 
ture that they come pretty near missing his body. 
Some ducks, when they get big curls on their 
tails, are called drakes and don’t have to set or 
hatch, but just loaf and go swimming and eat 
everything in sight. If I were to be a duck, I 
would rather be a drake. They have a wide bill 
which they use for a spade. They walk like a 
drunk man, side to side. If you scare them they 
will flap their wings and try to make a pass at 
singing.” 


Jimmy Lynch, office boy for the ship news 
reporters, at the Battery landing, had a dollar 
watch which ran regularly until it stopped 
abruptly. Jimmy took it to a jeweler and left 
it over night for observation and report. The 
jeweler handed it back the next day with an air 
of sorrow. “Can’t do a thing with it,” he said. 

“What’s th’ matter?” asked Jimmy. 

“Found a cockroach in it.” 

“That’s what plugged up th’ works, eh?” 

“No. The cockroach had been keeping it go- 
ing, but he died at his post.”—“Times-Star.” 


“Remember, my son,” said the father, “that po- 
liteness costs nothing. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” returned his hopeful. “Did 
you ever try putting ‘Very respectfully yours’ at 
the end of a telegram?” 


“Where is your lawyer?” inquired the judge. 

“I have none,” responded the prisoner; 
“haven’t any money.” 

“Do you want a lawyer?” asked the judge. 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“There is Mr. Smith, Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Green,” said the judge, pointing to the young 
attorneys waiting, briefless and breathless, for 
something to turn up, “and Mr. Alexander is out 
in the corridor.” 

The prisoner eyed the budding attorneys, and, 
after a critical survey, said: “Well, I guess I’ll 
take Mr. Alexander.”—“Tit-Bits.” < 


“What did you call your silver mine?” 

“The American Boy.” 

“Any particular reason for calling it by that 
name?” 

“Well, it had plenty of pockets, but nothing in 
them except rubbish.” 


The teacher had been telling the class about 
the rhinoceros family. “Now mame some 
things,” she said, “that are very dangerous to 
get near to, and that have horns.” 

“Automobiles!” replied little Johnnie Jones, 
promptly. 


Kerrigan was foreman of a gang breaking 
rocks. He gathered them together and informed 
them he could lick any man in the bunch. One 
little fellow stepped up bravely and said: 

“IT can lick you.” 

“Go to the office and draw your pay,” roared 
Kerrigan. “I won’t have a man workin’ for me 
that I can’t lick.” 


“Henry, we'd get along better if you had more 
will power.” 

“No, Martha; we’d get along better if you 
didn’t have quite so much.”—Boston “Tran- 
script.” 


Nine 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SONNETS. 
By H. F. Powell, Australian Labor Organizer. 
Corneille’s Fairy. 
Quivering under poverty’s cruel sting, 
In pensive, helpless, awkward state sat he— 
A Genius, blank, alone—till presently 
Around a fairy came, her spells to fling, 
When thought took flight to realms where 
everything 
Was big with interest and well to see. 
He wrote a play—‘The Cid’—that “Gay 
Paree” 

Acclaimed the nonpareil, “a tragic king!” 

This tender elf did oft supply him verses, 

And, after, wing her happy, homeward way, 
Leaving Corneille sad and sorrowful; 

Thus, light and shade, bewitching, intersperses 
His sombre strains in many a glorious play, 
While France’s broadening stage grew beau- 

tiful. 
The Charm of Life. 
All cling to life. The child that draws its 


breath 
Unseen! The care-worn man! The woman, 
pale 
And sorrowful! The wretch condemned! 
This “vale 
Of tears” enthralls their hearts, appalled by 
death. 


We sing of life, for life is God, who saith 
That “God is love.’ Harmonious, perfect, 
hail 
We universal life. The thrilling tale 
Enraptured birds pour forth is less than truth. 


The spring of life has beauty, knowledge, power 
Before it spread—a feast on which to dwell! 
And he who eats must pause to share its 

fruits 

On wings of life, we soar to Art’s high tower; 
We dare essay what seers and doers foretell— 
Communal bliss and all its constitutes! 


Sorrow for a Parent. 
A parent gone into the dim, deep shades! 

Beloved, thou hast now a place of rest, 

And I, in thy strong semblance, shall with zest 
Enact the part of thee in these arcades. 

The kindly azure gleam of eye, that fades 

Not now nor e’er; the straight uprightness, 

best 

Of courage, stern endurance all attest 
Thy elemental spark which me pervades. 

That Spartan mouth, that strengthful nose, that 
brow, 

Both broad and white, by you bequeathed to 

me, 

Proclaim achievement from grim purpose due. 
A lonely sapling, bending low, I vow: 

“Thy life doth dwell in me, my parent tree, 

And worlds shall sing the gracious might of 

you.” 
Resolution. 
If reason, light and learning, lead the way 

To changes in thy view and abode of life; 

If urgent call be made, though dangers rife 
And fears profound hold back; keep thou at bay 
The dogs of circumstance. Go forward! They, 

Or soon or late, will conquered be. The strife, 

Which once went to the strong, as wind-drawn 

leaf, 
Is now decided by the red and gray 
Of robust will and knowing thoughtfulness, 
Evolving out of chaos, wrack and ruin, 
The good from bad, the strongest from the 
weakest. 
Hold fast thy aim, and treat as naughtfulness 

All else! Columbus, Western Worlds pursu- 

ing, : 

Pierced hardship’s depths to heights which 

thou now seekest. 
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EIGHT-HOUR DAY PAYS. 
By Olaf Tveitmoe. 

A great many merchants and manufacturers in 
San Francisco have been running their stores, 
shops, plants, mills and factories on the basis of 
an eight-hour work day for years. : 

Prominent among these progressive firms 
which long since recognized the real merits of 
humanitarian treatment to their employees, in 
accordance with union regulations, principles and 
methods, is the well known custom merchants’ 
tailoring establishment of Kelleher & Browne, 
on Market street, opposite the Claus Spreckels 
building. 

Mr. Kelleher, the senior member of this popu- 
lar firm, while discussing the eight-hour work 
day and the Koster campaign against union la- 
bor with a representative of organized labor, re- 
cently said: 

“We have operated now for nearly three years 
on the basis of an eight-hour work day; our shop 
is one of the best and largest of its kind in the 
city, employing, as we do, on an average of fifty 
proficient and skilled workers during every 
month of the year. We abolished the piece work- 
ing system, together with a ceaseless daily period 
of toil, and our operatives are now paid weekly 
wages based on an eight-hour work day. The 
results have been very satisfactory. Old cus- 
tomers and patrons are even better pleased with 
our’ high grade goods and first-class workman- 
ship than they ever were before, and our great 
volume of business has experienced a healthy 
and steady growth since we inaugurated the 
eight-hour a day system. Our mechanics and 
foremen are showing a quickening and increas- 
ing accuracy, and all of our workers are demon- 
strating a greater’ productivity, which alone can 
come from that genuine interest and pleasant re- 
lationship between employer and employee that 
flows from mutually happy minds. 

“We are so thoroughly satisfied with the eight- 
hour work day and the union’s system of collec- 
tive bargaining that rather than go back to the 
dreary drudgery of nine, ten or more hours’ 
grinding piece work, we would rather quit the 
business. 

“We buy cloth and sell suits at the prevailing 
standard prices of the best mercantile markets 
in the world; but we do not aim either to con- 
trol or regulate the price of labor; that is not 
our business, as we have always conceded that 
right to the organizations of labor.” 

Being asked what he thought about the cam- 
paign and propaganda promulgated under the as- 
sumed authority of the Chamber of Commerce 
against the unions and the eight-hour day, Mr. 
Kelleher replied: 

“Speaking for both Mr. Browne and myself, I 
can say that we strongly disapprove of it, and 
firmly believe, in fact, know, like many other 
merchants and employers in San Francisco, that 
the uncalled for and unwarranted anti-union, so- 
called open-shop agitation has been hurting in- 
stead of benefiting business, and the sooner cer- 
tain ambitious Chamber heads, clothed with tem- 
porary and self-constituted power, cease their 
anarchistic fury and attend to what was intended 
for them to do—the commerce of this city—the 
better it will be for all the industries and trades 
of San Francisco. 

“From the mayor, the city authorities, the la- 
bor union officials, workers, laborers, mechanics 
and artisans, and the other busy people of this 
throbbing and thriving metropolis by the Golden 
Gate down to the, now rather important, rag and 
scrap gatherer, all seem intent upon attending to 
their own business excepting a few hot heads in 
the Chamber of Commerce,’ who are bent on 
‘butting’ into other people’s business because they 
have failed to understand their own; but they 
are doomed to the same fate which has recently 
come to all grabbers of industry and trade and 
would-be destroyers of workers and unionism. 

“Union labor will survive and grow stronger, 


and. so will our sane and sound commercial in-~ 


stitutions. This is the twentieth century and the 
world is moving; it cannot be stopped, even by 
a European war, much less by a cloud of dust 
raised by the Chamber of Commerce, though the 
balloon-blower may be surnamed ‘Frederick the 
Great.’ It is a foolish propaganda and an un- 
pleasant subject. Come and take a look at our 
shops!” ES gn SENET, 
BE TEMPERATE IN ALL THINGS. 

What profiteth a man that he gain the whole 
world yet lose his health? 

Naturalists say that long ago the prehistoric 
waters were infested with a species of enormous 
shark which finally became extinct by reason of 
the workings of its voracious appetite. Thus 
nature eliminates the over-fed. 

The desire for ease of life and plentiful diet 
is universal and is the great stimulus of man and 
animals alike. When man becomes greedy and 
takes more ease and food and drink than is his 
share, nature discards him. 

In the race for power and place, for ease of 
circumstance and relief from the stimulus of 
hunger, the modern man is apt to forget that 
unless he is careful of his body he will soon be 
made to suffer for the infraction of nature’s in- 
exorable physical law. With the loss in body 
tone comes an equal loss in mental acuity and 
the brain which for-a time was able to operate 
despite the complaints of an ever-fed, under-ex- 
ercised, self-poisoned body, stops working. 

Statisticians have discovered that the mortality 
rate of persons in the United States over 45 years 
of age is increasing. The strenuous life of today 
is not alone responsible for this. Lack of health- 
giving exercise, superfluity Of diet, lack of re- 
storing sleep, over-stimulation, the high pressure 
of the race for power, wealth and position, plus 
physical neglect, these bring early decay. The 
goal is reached, wealth is amassed,—honor, posi- 
tion and power are just being grasped when the 
apple of accomplishment turns to the ashes of 
dissolution. The brilliant mind becomes clouded, 
the steady hand is no longer accurate, the eye 
which once gazed fearlessly on the whole world 
is dimmed and it is not long before the final 
break-up occurs. All of this was entirely pre- 
ventable. 2 

Other things being’ equal it W the man who 
leads the well-balanced life who lasts the long- 
est, whose work to the end is uniformly the best, 
he who neither. over-works nor _ over-plays, 
neither over-eats, over-drinks, nor over-sleeps, 
he who maintains a standard of simple healthy 
diet in moderation, who offsets mental work 
with physical recreation, who is as honest with 
his own body as he is with his own business. 
When success comes to such an one his physi- 
cal and mental condition is such that he can 
enjoy in peace of mind and contentnient of body 
the fruits of his labors. 

el 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 

If you were a young woman, born into the 
smartest set in New , York society, if your 
youngest sister had committed a crime, if in or- 
der to save, you were forced to become a secret 
agent of the United States Customs to aid in the 
detection of a man whe”had smuggled a $200,000 
necklace into this country—if you fell in love 
with the smuggler you were compelled to pur- 
sue, if it became a choice between your sister and 
the man you loved. What would you do? 

These are the absorbing questions that are 
thrillingly and dramatically answered in the Par- 
amount. screen adaptation of the recent stage 
sensation, “Under Cover,” showing at the New 
Mission theatre three days, beginning Sunday. 
Wednesday and Thursday a special double fea- 
ture program will be the offering. James Mor- 
rison in the Vitagraph Blue Ribbon feature, “The 
Alibi,” and another five part masterpiece, “The 


Folly of Desire,” a somewhat ‘different pitture.- 
Friday and Saturday “An International Mar- 
riage,” a Paramount picture, featuring Rita Joli-' 
vet, the famous star of two continents. Many 
recent song hits will be played on “that” orches- 
tral pipe organ during the course of the pictures 
and intermission. as 
—_——__&—_—____ 

Happily it is not the result of our acts that 
makes them brave and noble, but the acts them- 
selves, and the unselfish love that moved us to 
do them.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The San Franciseo Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis holds a clinic for worthy patients each Monday 
evening at 7 o’eloek In the rexms et 1547 Jackson Street; be-- 
tween Polk and Larkin. Any man er woman unable by 
reason of empleyment te attend the morning clinics, and de 


tirous of securing expert medical attention, is invited to be 
oresent. 
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MAKES WILD CLAIM FOR INJUNCTION. 
On appeal of Edward A. Hamilton, a Union 


Pacific railroad conductor, running between. 


Omaha and North. Platte, Neb., Judge Sears of 
the District Court issued a restraining order 
against officers of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors calling a strike September 4th. 

On September 2nd Hamilton’s claim that the 
strike vote was illegal. was disproved and the 
proceedings, came to an abrupt end before Judge 
Day of the same court. 

This District Court is a State Court and in- 
cludes Douglas County, in which Omaha is lo- 
cated, and three other counties. 

Hamilton’s plea was on new lines, and con- 
tained no reference to “conspiracy,” “destruc- 
tion of property,” and other terms so common 
in labor injunctions. 

The question before the court was the charge 
of a strike called in violation of the constitution 
of the Order of Railway Conductors and which 
violated the rights of the minority. In his peti- 
tion Hamilton ‘claimed that the brotherhood 
constitution provides for a two-thirds vote on 
any road where a strike is to be called, and that 
this law was changed last May so that a two- 
thirds vote of all concerned in a general wage 
movement governs the employees of all railroads 
involved, whether the employees of an additional 
road vote to strike or not. ‘ 

Evidently Hamilton was positive two-thirds of 
the Union Pacific conductors«did not favor a 
strike, as his attorney stated tHat if it was proven 
two-thirds did vote to strike, the action would be 
dropped. 

Brotherhood officials presented the tally sheet, 
but this was objected to and it was finally agreed 
that Judge Day should count the ballots, as the 
brotherhood officials protested that the ballots 
were secret and that if the standing of the voters 
became known to the railroad some men might 
lose their positions. 

The court announced that 362 favored a 
strike, or 46 more than the constitution required, 
and 112 voted against a strike, 

Judge Sears’ temporary order was given wide 
publicity by the public press, but the collapse of 
Hamilton’s plea was not noticed by these record- 
ers of current events. 


Judge John A. Riner, United States District 
Court of Wyoming, denied a petition of George 
A. Wargue, Union Pacific railroad conductor, 
for an order restraining the officers of the Order 
of Railway Conductors from enforcing a strike 
order. ———EEEEs 

POWER OF THE LABEL. 

Suppose every man of the 3,000,000 trade 
unionists in this country considered it a crime 
to buy prison products or scab labor products; 
suppose the merchants knew every penny of the 
$1,500,000,000 spent by these trade unionists 
would be spent only for union goods, what 
would you see? Every store in this broad land 
patronized by workingmen would have a big 
union label over its door. . Merchants would 


themselves advertise the union label, and mant- | 


facturers would produce union products and hire 
union labor or go bankrupt, If union men 
bought right they would ndf* have to strike so 
much.—Exchange. 
2 eee 
EIGHT-HOUR CLOCK. 

The first eight-hour clock in existence, made 
by the Sorensen Co.. and now on exhibit in 
their show window, is drawing big attention. 
This clock, instead of twice twelve hours, makes 
three times eight hours to conclude the 24 hours 
of a day. Beginning at midnight it indicates 
eight morning hours, eight noon hours and eight 
evening hours. This change on timepieces is apt 
to be the result of the new eight-hour law for 
railroad employees. 
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ASPHALT WORKERS PASS RESOLUTION. 
Labor Temple, San Francisco, Aug. 28, 1916. 
Whereas, It has pleased the Almighty God in 
His supreme and divine power to call to eternal 
rest our esteemed brother, William Hannah, of 
New York City, and while we humbly submit 
to His infinite wisdom, we mourn the loss of a 
brother. 

Resolved, That the officers and members of 
Asphalt Workers’ Union, Local No. 84, extend 
their heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved par- 
ents of our departed brother, and may they re- 
ceive from Him above comfort and consolation 
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Should Be of “Oregon Cassimere” 
pay More THAN 10.0 
From the point of wear, workmanship, and material, 
these suits of “Oregon Cassimere” are equal to many 
garments sold for as much as $15.00. 
limit you to one style, either, for we have all the latest 
novelties, including pinch-backs, English, semi-English 
and other popular models. 
OVERCOATS for $10. 


They’re made of good 
weight materials in all the 
colorings and styles that are 
wanted for this season. 2s 
Some have set-in sleeves 
and velvet collars. 


The Proper Setting of Music 
to Motion Pictures a Fine Art 


It requires a highly developed musical intelligence, a wide familiarity 
with ancient and modern popular and classical music, and a keen dramatic 
instinct to properly fit music to pictures. 
picture orchestra leader must own an expensive library of music from which 
(We know one such leader whose library has now cost 
him over $6000, and he is still buying). 

These are but a few of the requirements necessary for successful music 
performed by human hands and directed by human intelligence. Do you 
think any mechanical contrivance can compete and give you the same pleasure 


The Majestic and Grand Theatres in the Mission 
District are the only Moving Picture Theatres 
engaging Union Musicians in the above district. 


Patronize a Theatre that Employs 
ORGANIZED UNION MUSICIANS 
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in this their hour of trial and affliction; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That in due respect to our departed 
brother, our Charter be draped for a period of 
thirty days and a copy of these resolutions be 
recorded in the minutes of this meeting, and a 
copy be sent to the bereaved parents, and a copy 
sent to the “Labor Clarion” for publication. 
Respectfully submitted, 

S. C. BROOKE, 

J. J. OCCONNOR, 

J. P. O’BRIEN, 

Committee. 
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In addition, the successful motion 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
September 8, 1916. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Murphy. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President absent; 
Delegate Judson appointed vice-president pro 
tem. | i 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting were approved as printed. 

Credentials—Janitors’ Union—C. M. Erickson, 
C. E. Stevenson. Auto-Carriage Painters—A. H. 
Clementson, vice Otto Perschke. Delegates 
seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Board of Su- 
pervisors, announcement of meeting of Commer- 
cial Development Committee, relative to spur 
tracks. From Secretary to the President of the 
United States, thanking Council for its senti- 
ments relative to the eight-hour day. From 
Stage Employees, inclosing check for $25 as a 
donation for the Culinary Workers. From Sen- 
ator Phelan, and Congressmen Curry, Elston and 
Church, relative to the eight-hour day for rail- 
road employees. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From the 
Helen Moore Testimonial Committee, appealing 
for funds. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From the Board of Supervisors, announcement 
of meeting of Street Committee for September 
14th, and a copy of resolution and motion rela- 
tive to street traffic. 

Referred to Organizing Committee—Resolu- 
tions were submitted by Delegate Bonsor, rela- 
tive to the two platoon system for firemen and 
requesting Council to consider the proper posi- 
tion to take on this matter. 

Referred to Federal Employees—From War 
Department of Washington, D. C., relative to 
one day off in seven for employees at the Army 
Transport Dock and at the power house of the 
Letterman Hospital. 

Resolutions from the Label Section were 
unanimously adopted, requesting all trade union- 
ists and friends when purchasing cigarettes and 
tobacco for charity on September 14th, to de- 
mand the union label on all purchases. 

Reports of Unions—Pile Drivers—Will con- 
tribute to Culinary Workers. Cooks—On strike 
for five weeks; are standing firm and making 
progress. Teamsters No. 85—Have donated $250 
for the Culinary Workers. Federal Employees— 
President has signed Compensation bill giving 
protection to all Federal employees. Culinary 
Workers—Requested all unions to donate liber- 
ally; are having much difficulty in fighting in- 
junctions. Riggers and Stevedores—Lumber 
situation unchanged; restraining order issued 
against union. Cigar Makers—Twenty thousand 
cigar makers on strike throughout the country; 
have contributed to culinary workers. Electrical 
Workers No. 151—Have’ contributed to culinary 
workers. Retail Clerks—Are having much suc- 
cess in signing agreement; all union stores will 
close on Admission Day. Jitney Bus Operators 
—Are circulating petition to keep jitneys on 
Market street. Horseshoers—Will contribute to 
culinary workers. Electrical Workers No. 537— 
Will contribute to culinary workers. 

Executive Committee—Recommended that rep- 
resentatives of the Water Front Federation, Iron 
Trades Council, Allied Printing Trades Council 
and Joint Council of Teamsters be called into 
conference on Monday evening, September 11th, 
to discuss the subject of placing at the disposal 
of the culinary workers the sum of $10,000; con- 
curred in. Appeal from the Lancaster, Pa., La- 
bor Council filed. 

Unfinished Business—Report of the Law and 
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Legislative Committee on the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall charter amendment. Moved that 
the report of committee be concurred in; motion 
lost. 

Moved to reconsider motion passed on last 
Friday evening, with reference to prohibition; 
motion lost, 28 in favor, 103 against. 

- Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

New Business—Moved that the Council donate 
the sum of $100 to the culinary workers now on 
strike; motion carried unanimously. 

Receipts—Pavers, $8; Box Makers, $4; Ma- 
chinists, $40; Milk Wagon Drivers, $20; Boot- 
blacks, $8; Bartenders, $40; Grocery Clerks, $12; 
Cigar Makers, $32; Glove Workers, $4; Bindery 
Women, $16; Federal Employees, $8; Stable Em- 
ployees, $16; Steam Fitters No. 509, $8; Black- 
smiths and Helpers, $16; Sheet Metal Workers 
No. 95, $8; Janitors, $12; Electrical Workers No. 
151, $24; White Rats Actors, $4; Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, $8; Label Section, $5. DONATIONS 
TO CULINARY WORKERS—Stage Em- 
ployees, $25; Milk Wagon Drivers, $10; Steam 
Fitters No. 509, $20; Box Makers, $5; Marine 
Firemen, $100; Sail Makers, $10; Electrical 
Workers No. 151, $25; Teamsters No. 85, $250; 
Labor Council, $100; Horseshoers, $20. Total 
receipts, $858. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; literature and post- 
age, $5; stenographer, $27.50; Theo. Johnson, 
$25; “Labor Clarion,” $30; Union Florist, $5; 
Label Section, $5; Culinary Workers, $545. Total 
expenses, $682.50. 

Adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Te 
OUR UNION LABELS. 

The following is a complete list of trades and 
callings which have adopted union labels or un- 
ion shop cards which have been approved by the 
American Federation of Labor: 

Organizations Using Labels. 

Allied Printing Trades Councils. 

American Federation of Labor. 

Amalgamated Leather Workers. 

Actors. 

Barbers. 

Bartenders. 

Bakers and Confectioners. 

Boiler Makers. 

Blacksmiths. 

Boot and Shoe Workers. 

Brewery Workmen. 

Brick Makers. 

Broom, Makers. 

Brush Makers. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers. 

Carvers, Wood. 

Cigar Makers. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers. 

Clerks. 

Coopers. 

Engravers, Watch Case. 

Engineers, Steam. 

Firemen, Stationary. 

Flour and Cereal Mill Employees. 

Fur Workers. 

Garment Workers, United. 

Garment Workers, Ladies’. 

Glass Bottle Blowers. 

Glass Workers. 

Glove Workers. 

Gold Beaters. 

Hatters. 

Horseshoers. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees. 

Jewelry Workers. 

Lathers, 


NEW MISSION THEATRE 


MISSION STREET, BET. 21st and 22nd 


Program—Week Beginning Sunday, Sept. 17. 


Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 


HAZEL DAWN and OWEN MOORE 
In the Paramount Picture 
“UNDER COVER” 


Second Adventure 
BEATRICE FAIRFAX 
(Not a Serial) 


Wednesday and Thursday. 


Double Feature Program 
JAMES MORRISON 


in 
“THE ALIBI” 
Another Five-Part Masterpiece 
“THE FOLLY OF DESIRE” 


Friday and Saturday 


RITA JOLIVET 
In the Paramount Production 
“AN INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGE” 
By George Broadhurst 


All Seats 10¢ 


and and 


$ 
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UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 
——— 


Funeral Werk a Speciaity—Lewest Prices 
209! Sixteenth St., ar. Valencia San Franelece 


SN:'Wo0D §&(0 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone Market 5725 


Largest Coast Outfitters for 
MEN AND WOMEN 


ee ee A ee 
Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade i 
~ 


{ VOTE AGAINST PROHIBITION! | 


PERSONAL LIBERTY 


IN CHOOSING WHAT YOU 
WILL DRINK 


i 
Ask for this Label when 
purchasing Beer, Ale 

or Porter, | 


As a guarantee that it 


Tris 1S OUR LABEL is Union Made 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good and 
Make the World Better 


By Insisting that yeur taller piace this label in your garment 
yeu help te abelish the sweat shep and child laber. Yeu 
assist In decreasing the heurs ef laber and Inerease the wages 


Labels are te be found within Inelde seat pocket, Inside 
peokst ef vest, and under the wateb poeket In trousers. 


UNION-MADE GUST@M CLOTHES COST NO MORE 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonaut sHIRIS 


“Se RB 
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Leather Workers. 

Leather Workers-on Horse Goods. 
Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 
Machinists. 

Marble Workers. 

Metal Polishets: 

Metal Workers, SHeet. 

Molders: syd ra 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 
Musicians. 

Paintets. 

Paper Box Makers. 

Paper Makers. 

Photo Engravers. 

Piano and Organ Workers. 

Plate Printers. . 
Powder Workers. 

Pressmen, Printing. 

Print Cutters. 

Rubber Workers. 

Sawsmiths, 

Shirt Waist and Laundry Workers. 
Stove Motinters. 

Stage Eniployees, Theattiéal. 
Teamistets. 5 
Tailors: ee 19h ily 
Textile Workers; E 

Tip Prititers. — 

Tobacco Woftkets: ee 
Travelets’ Good’ arid Leather Novelty Workers. 
Typographical. 

Upholsteters. 

Weavers, Goring. 

Weavers, Wire. 

Wood Workers. 


Organizations Using Cards. 

The following crafts and callings are using the 
American Federation of Labor Label: Artificial 
Limb Makers, Costumers, Badge and Lodge 
Paraphernalia Workers, Bottlers (Soda, Mineral 
Watet and Liquor), Coffee, Spice and Baking 
Powder Workers, Cloth Spongers and Refinish- 
ets, Catbottic Gas Workers, Cigar Makers’ Tools, 
Nail (Horseshoe) Workers, Neckwear Cutters 
and Makets, Oystet Workers, Paint Workers, 
Photographie Supply Workers, Soda and Min- 
etal Water Workers, Starch Workers, Suspender 
Makers, Steel Case Makers. 

Pe e ae 

SCHARRENBERG NAILING KOSTER. 

Secretaty Scharrenberg of the State Feder- 
ation of Labor has made the following pertinent 
suggestion to Chairman Koster of the Law and 
Order Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
nailing said blatant hypocrite to the cross of his 
own making. Thus reads the letter: 

“Dear Sir: 

“You have tepeatedly ‘pledged all the tre- 
sources’ of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce towards the maintenance of law and or- 
der. Permit me, therefore, to direct your atten- 
tion to the published statement of President Rip- 
ley, of- the Santa Fe Railroad Company, to the 
effect that his road ‘will ignore’ the new Fed- 
eral eight-hour law for railroad workers. 

“It seems to me that an announcement of this 


character, when made publicly by the chief ex-. 


ecutive of a large corporation, strikes at the 
most vital fundamentals upon which our repub- 
lic is founded. 

“Is not this a glorious opportunity for you 
and your Law and Order Committee to prove 
that you will not tolerate law-breaking in any 
form? Very truly yours, 

“(Signed) 
“PAUL SCHARRENBERG, 
“Secretary-Treasurer, 
“California State Federation of Labor.” 
pa Se cat 

Your intelligence should always be far in ad- 
vance of your act. Whenever you do not know 
what you are about, you are sure to be doing 
wrong.—Ruskin.- : 


MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 

Mexico suffers from the misgovernment of 
centuries. The land has been, and is, held in vast 
tracts by private owners, of whom many are 
foreigners. While there are exceptions, nearly 
ali these Jandholders have for generations re- 
duced theiz tenants to pebiiage, of practical serf- 
dom, and have fotted therii itite ignotanee and 
deptaved conditions of life. 

The vast natural resources of Mexito, it oif 
and minerals, have been made over by coticeé- 
sions to English, German, French, Dutch arid 
American owners on such terms that the national 
wealth flows to other lands, and the native Mexi- 
can labor is exploited so that the workers con- 
tinue impoverished and unenlightened. 

The dictatorial and autocratic power of earlier 
presidents crushed out the democratic spirit and 
imposed throughout Mexico the rule of un- 
scrupulous and all-powerful local political agents, 
who manipulated elections, administered the laws 
to suit the interests in power, and ruled with 
ruthless military authority. 

Edueation, marriage and other social institu- 
tions have been church monopolies, and there 
fave feSulted ignorance and general neglect of 
what we corisidet common duties of decent liv- 
ing. Insutfection, tevolution and local anarchy 
have prevailed fot a period of years. 

From the chaos somé ofdet i$ gradually ap- 
pearing. In the judgment of men competerit to 
fotm an irtelligerit and fair opinion, the so-called 
First Chief aiid his assistants are endeavoring 
honestly atid with a fait mieasute of success to 
restore governnierit atid fediess the age-old 
wrongs of the Mexican people. 

A large number of the states are at peaée: As 
rapidly and justly as possible land is allotted t6 
small holders on terms that guarantee continued 
cultivation of the soil and the independence of 
the workers. The local political autocrats of the 
earlier regime are being gradually supplanted by 
duly constituted civil officers, who represent the 
best element in their communities. 

There has developed an intense rivalry among 
the different states to see which can organize the 
greatest number of schools. Already there are 
said to be twenty times as many schools as in the 
last epoch of President Diaz, and under the in- 
fluence of Carranza five hundred teachers have 
been sent to the United States to study modern 
pedagogy and school administration. 

Several of the states, chiefly in the north, 
near the United States border, are unsettled and 
in insurrection. Roving bands of outlaws are 
abroad and lawless leaders are making trouble. 

For a time such men will make raids and com- 
mit depredations not only in Mexico, but occa- 
sionally over the border in the United States. 

The boundary between the United States and 
Mexico is 1756 miles long, as far as from New 
York to Denver. Most of this distance is wild 
mountain and desert country, without roads and 
with very little water. For hundreds of miles 
there is no railroad on the Mexican side, and 
troops of either country must be transported on 
the United States railroad. Such a border can- 
not be patrolled so as to prevent occasional in- 
cursions by outlaw bands, and it is more criminal 
than foolish for the press to urge such chance 
acts of outlawry as a cause for war. 

Although there is need of co-operation with 
Mexico for police and patrol duty, our country 
does not need a large force of young and inex- 
perienced troops on the border. 

The army needed is a force of educators, teach- 
ers, doctors, sanitary engineers, farmers and agri- 
cultural experts, who will volunteer for terms 
of two or three years in the spirit of service, 
such as we rendered Cuba at her time of crisis. 
It would be legislation worthy of our country 
for the government to make a liberal appropria- 


-tion for such co-operation. 


Thirteen 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 
Cor. ——i“is A gents 
SIXTH asd MARKET CARHARTT OVERALLS 


Industrial Accident Commission 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING 
5125 MARKET STREET 
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Demand the Union Label 


-—} : CS 
TRADES eg) COUNCIL ¢ 
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On Your iting Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
pfinting it is not a Union Concern. 
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The 
German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 
Savings Incorporated 1868 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Commercial 


Member of the Associated Savings Hanks of 
San Francisco 


MISSION BRANCH-—S, E. Corner Mission and 
Twenty-first Streets. 


RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH—S. W. Cor- 
ner Clement Street and Seventh Ave. 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH—S, W. Corner 
Haight and Belvedere Streets. 


JUNE 30TH, 1916. 


AmmetE 6 vccccccrscvcccesecees $ 63,811,228.81 
Deposits . ..... ccc cece eeneee 60,727,194.92 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 2,084,033.89 
Employees’ Pension Fund...... 222,725.43 


Number of Depositors ................ 08,062 
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2 and save the jobs of 
thousands of union men in California. 
WICHMAN, LUTGEN & CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO ; 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 
Room 3802, Labor Temple 
Sixteenth and Capp Streets, 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Park 7797 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 

**Intertype Machines, 
tMonotype Machines, 
tSimplex Machines. 


126) Ashbury Heights Advance.............. 1672 Haight 
7 *Barry, Jas. H. C .-1122-1124 Mission 
82) Baumann Printing. Co..:..................... 120 Church 
73) *Belcher & Phillips... 515 Howard 
14) Ben Franklin Press 140 Second 
196) Borgel & Downie....... 718 Mission 
69) Brower & Co., Marcu 346 Sansume 
3 *Brunt, Walter N... --880 Mission 
4 Buckley & Curtin 739 Market 
220) Calendar Press..... 42 Market 
176) *California Press. -.340 Sansome 
71 Canessa Printing 8 cere Sipe 4 
BT) CHOBG: Ge CRG aio aoa aes calee 1185 Chure 
39) Collins, C. J 358 Twenty-second 
42) Cottle Printin: Twenty-second 
179) *Donaldson Publishing Co 568 Clay 
18) Eagle Printing Company 59 McAllister 
$6): SSRs inion Oy Oso. oh iivcesscccach teeceasicss 220 Kearny 
54) Elite Printing Co. 59 Eighteenth 
2) Eureka Press, Ine 440 Sansome 
46) Excelsior Press ... ...238 Eighth 
01) Francis-Valentine e -777 Mission 
03) *Franklin Linotype C 509 Sansome 


Garrad, Geo. P 
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2 
5) Gille Co.... 57. Mission 
7) Golden St -.42 Second 
40) Goodwin Printing Co 757 Mission 
90) Griffith, EB. B............. 545 Valencia 
5 Guedet Printing ¢ Co. Hardie Place 
27) Hall-Kohnke Co.. 20 Silver 
127) *Halle, R. H.... 61 Bush 
20) Hancock Bros. 47-49 Jessie 
158) Hansen Penta Co.. 59 Natoma 
60) *Hinton, W. M.. 641 Stevenson 
216) Pbughes  Preng iin ee 2040 Polk 
150) *International al Printing Co. .330 Jackson 
168) **Lanson & Lauray.. -534 Jackson 
22t) Lasky, Vn... -1203 I illmore 
108 Teviecs Printing Co. -1540 California 
45) Liss, H. sae ete ie .2305 Mariposa 
as: Lynch, C Fianed e ee 3388 Nineteenth 
23 **Majestic oo .315 Hayes 
(175) Marnell & Co. 77 Fourth 
(37) Marshall, J. C. 48 Third 
(67) Marlow Printing Co. ...975 Market 
(95) *Martin Linotype Co. 215 Liedesdortt 
(68) Mitchell & Goodman... 362 Clay 
(208) **Moir Printing Company. 599 Sansome 
(48) Monarch Printing Co.... 166 Valencia 
(24) Morris & Sheridan Co. --.---..-343 I*ront 
Veet McClinton, M. G. ce Sacramento 
72) McCracken Printing Co 6 Laguna 
iSO)! BRC TIOR ne. OAL con eee ee = eee 218 Ellis 
(55) McNeil Bros....... Fillmore 
(91) MeNicoll, John 15 Leidesdorft 
(208) *Neubarth & Co., 09 Sansome 
GO8.) OVE WW: 5.5. cci- stein sax oetanomecesatee 154 Fifth 
(104) Owl Printing Co..... Commercial 
(59) Pacific Heights Printery. -2484 Sacramento 
(81) *Pernau Publishing Co... 753 Market 
(52) *Peterson, N. C............ 1886 Mission 
(143) Progress Printing Co ........0 ee 228 Sixth 
(64) Richmond Banner, The. 320 Sixth Ave. 
(32) *Richmond Record, The.................... 5716 Geary 
(61) *Rincon Pub. Co.... 643 Stevenson 
(26) Roesch Co.. Louis Fifteenth and Mission 
(66) Roycroft Press ...... ....4 
(30) Sanders Printing Co. . 
(145) £8. F. Newspaper Union 
(152) South City Printing Co....South San Francisco 
( 6 ) Shannon-Conmy Printing Co........509 Sansome 
(15) Simplex System Co..........eeeeecceceeceeeeeeee 136 Pine 
(125) *Shanley Co., The..... 147-151 Minna 
(29) Standard Printing COcccccccccccccsossesseoed 324 Clay 
ere Samuel, Wm.................. 16 Larkin 
49) Stockwitz Printing , Co. 1212 Turk 
tier *Telegraph Press 69 Turk 
187) *Town Talk Pregg,....-ercmrenveeree 88 First 
CRE} CORBY (ME UG; | OM schecescssenclaasseeiaacrrcentsaees 363 Clay 
(177) United Presbyterian Preags.......1074 Guerrero 
138} Wagner Printin oo Bs aes NE. cor. Sth & Jessie 
35) Wale Printing -. 883 Market 
38) *West Coast Publishing Ae 30 Sharon 
86) Weat End Press 2428 Caltforria 
166) Wilcox @ Co... - 320 Firat 
(44) *Willisme Printing Ce. “348A Sansome 
(51) Widup Ernes! F . Sikes 1133 Mission 
(76) Wobbers = lr se sete cerns 174 Market 
Lao Wale Ven a ee &¢ Bigtr Park 


SOUR BINDERS, 


(428, Darcy, Buwaiu « Ue .... 
(fee) wuyle, Bewaid J... 
(224) COBici @ FULeErnick “Company. 
(231) Houle, A. L. Bindery Co.. 

(225) Hogan & Stumm........... 
lus) Levison Printing Co 
(175) Marnell, William & 
1131) Malloye, Frank & Co. 
(130) McIntyre, John B.. 
(81) Pernau Publishing 
(223) Rotermundt, mye L.. 
(200) Slater, John A ........... 
‘182) Thumbler & Rutiherto 


619 Leiucaduill 
340 Sansome 
-- 960 Mission 
-509 Sansome 
343 Front 


aise | 5 Grant Ave. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
(161) Occidental Supply Co........ asseeseieee---580 Howard — 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 
(2382) Torbet,  Poi....ccceececcceteeteeeeeeeeseeeee 114 Mission 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


(229) Halpin Lithograph Co....................440 Sansome 
(234) Galloway Lishasraphing Co., Inc., The........ 
-515 Howard 


MAILERS. 
(219) Rightway Mailing Agency................380 Mission 


NEWSPAPERS. 
(126) Ashbury Heights Advance.............. 1672 Haight 
(139) *Bien, S. F. Danish-Nerwegian....340 Sansome 
| Ee Mae Th eee an ee ee enen er een Eee mee | 767 Market 


(121) *California Demokrat....cor. Annie and Jessie 
(11) *Call and Post, The....New Montg’y and Jessie 


40) *Chronicle Chronicle Building 
123) *L'Italia Daily News. fs 
Coast Seamen’s Journ lay 
*Daily News. ---.340 Ninth 


*Journal of Commerce....cor. Annie and Jessie 
Labor Clarion............ Sixteenth and Capp 
*La Voce del Popolo.............-........! 641 Stevenson 
*Leader, The.......... ..643 Stevenson 
Organized Labor................cscscccceeeeess 1122 Mission 
Pacific Coast Merchant 
*Recorder, The... 
*Richmond Reco 
*Star. The 
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-1124 Mission 


PRESSWORK, 


348A Sansome 
330 Jackson 
..509 Sansome 


(134) Independent Press Room 
(103) Lyons, J. F. 
(122) Periodical P: 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
(83) Samuel, Wrieececcsseeseccesseescseeneees eee 16 Larkin 


PHOTOU-ENGRAVERS. 


(201) Bingley Photo-Engraving Co 

(97) Commercial Art Eng. Co 

(204) Commercial Photo & Engraving Co....563 Clay 
(202) Congdon Process Engraver.............. 311 Battery 
(209) Salter Bros...............2.0...2--...- 118 Columbus Ave. 
(198) San Francisco Engraving Co..........709 Mission 
(199) Sierra Art and Engraving......... ..343 Front 
(207) Western Process Engraving Co........ 76 Second 

STEREUTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 

C2RO): Martinis: AW. Wises ssesezcscincge sais ess aces 317 Front 
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UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 


Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Photo-Engr. Union No. 8: 


San Jose Hngraving Co......32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co.......919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co....826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co..327 E.-Weber St., Stockton 
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We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 
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American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 
Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness, 1059 Market. 
Latin Hall, corner of Stockton and Green. 
Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Go. of Chicago, products. , 
Ocean Shore Railroad. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company. 
San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk 
Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 

Western Pipe and Steel Company. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 
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Typographical Topics 


The Baltimore convention of the I. T. U. ap- 
proved two proposed amendments to the consti- 
tution of the organization and they will be sub- 
mitted to a referendum vote during the month of 
October. The exact date for the voté in this city 
will be determined at the next meeting: of the 
union. The first proposition is to amend section 
2, article 1 of the constitution by substituting the 
word “eight” for the word “ten” in the first line, 
the amended section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. A charter may be issued to eight or 
more printers, and to five or more of the allied 
crafts or kindred trades in any city or town. 
Only one English-speaking subordinate union in 
any distinctive craft shall be chartered in the 
same place; but a charter may be granted to 
printers of, and working in, a foreign tongue, and 
such printers may join an English-speaking union 
in any place where a union in their mother 
tongue does not exist.” 

The above amendment decreases the number 
of printers necessary to obtain a charter from ten 
to eight, thereby permitting the organization of 
a number of towns where unions do not now 
exist. 

The second proposition is to increase the sal- 
aries of the president and _ secretary-treasurer 
from $3500 to $5000 per year, as follows: 

“Sec. 1. The salary of the president, vice-presi- 
dents and secretary-treasurer, in full for the serv- 
ices rendered by each of said officials during the 
term of office, shall be the sums following: For 
the president, for services rendered as president 
of the International Typographical Union and as 
president of the Board of Trustees of the Union 
Printers’ Home, $5000 per annum; first vice-pres- 
ident, $150 and traveling expenses to and from 
the conventions of the International Typograph- 
ical Union; second vice-president, $500 per an- 
num; mailer vice-president, $300 per annum; and 
secretary-treasurer, for services rendered as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the International Typograph- 
ical Union and as secretary-treasurer of the 
Board of Trustees of the Union Printers’ Home, 
$5000.” 

Charles E. Burner, special agent, Bureau of 
Labor, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, D. C., was a visitor at headquarters 
during the week. Mr. Burner is gathering sta- 
tistics regarding wages, hours of employment, 
etc., of members of the various unions in this 
city. His work is very thorough and complete 
and the information thus obtained by the Bureau 
of Labor is of great value to those interested in 
economic conditions. 

The University of California has favored the 
union with a copy of its latest bulletin contain- 
ing the schedule of classes organized in univer- 
sity extension work. The classes in this city in- 
clude many subjects that should be of interest to 
some of our members. Full information can be 
had by calling at room 304, Lick building, 62 Post 
street. 

The I. T. U. officers’ reports for 1916 are pub- 
lished as a supplement to the August number of 
the “Typographical Journal.” These reports con- 
tain information relative to the business affairs 
of the union which ought to interest every mem- 
ber. The September number of the “Journal” 
contains a report of the proceedings of the Balti- 
more convention, and, taken with the officers’ re- 
ports, affords a comprehensive epitome of the 
work and the progress of the organization during 
the last year. Both issues of the “Journal” re- 


WM. C. PIDGE JNO. J. MADDEN JAS. H. REILLY 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 


Funeral Directors 


915 Valencia St., Near 20th Telephone Mission 141 


We pride ourselves on Prompt and Efficient Service— 
Absolutely no “Trust” Prices 
Member Typographical Hascag! No. 21 
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| Directory of Labor Council Unions 


Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and 
headquarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
at headquarters every Monday at 7.30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays at 
7.30 p. m Label Committee meets at headquarters first and 
third Wednesdays. Law and Legislation Committee meets at 
call of chairman. Label Section meets firat and third Wed- 


° 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at Labor 
nesdays at 8 p. m. Headquarters phone—Market 56. 

e 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet Alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Auto Bus Operators’ Union—Meets every Thursday, 9 p. m., 84 East. 
R. H. Buck, Business Agent. 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet Thursday evenings. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker) No. 125--Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Bakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 2 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet lst Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, at 1065 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 3d Tuésdays, Labor 
Templs, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Boller Makers No. 6—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteentn and Capp. 

Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Labor Temple. James D. 
Kelly, Business Agent, Underwood Building, 525 Market. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Shoe Workers’ Hall, 24th and Howard. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 4d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 31—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero, 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, Laurel 
Hall, Seventh and R. R. Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 25—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondeys, Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Car Repairers and Trackmen No. 687—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 
Room 10, Geary street barn. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 3d Monday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet lst and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Avenue 
S. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall. J. J. Kane, Secretary, 112 Collingwood. 
Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 338 
Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights; headquarters, 83 
Sixth. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Electrical Workers No, 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Worgere No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Electrica: Workers No 587—Wednesdaya: 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters No;,.18,105—Meet 2d and 4th 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gievaw: Constructors No. 8—Meet ist amd 8d Fridays. Building 
Yrades Temple. 

Federation of Federal ‘Civil Service Employees—Meet ist Tuesday. Pa- 
eifc Building, headquartera 748 Pacific Building. 

Foundry Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays. 

Surolture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays. Building Trades 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. Six- 
teenth and Capp. bs | 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet lst and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fittere—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple. 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Glove Workers—-Meet 34 Friday. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Oranite Cnttere—Meet 94 amt sth Pueadave Rullding Tredeas Femrie 

Grocery Clerks—Mect Ist and 3d Thursdays: headquarters, Labor 
Temple. Sixteenth and Capp: hours. 10 to 1} A. M. 


Hatters’ Unios—J. Grace, secretary; 1114 Mission. 

Hotsting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. ° 


Housesmiths and I:on Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Traces Temple. 

House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Sabor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet Ist and 2d Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Franctsco. 


Janitors—Meet Ist Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 P. M., Labor Temple. 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Jitney Bus Operators, No. 399—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Progress 
Hall, Labor Temple. R. H. Buck, business agent, 56 Steuart. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 1530 
Ellis, 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 24 and 4th Thursdays, B:ew- 
ery Workers’ Hall. 


Machine Hands—Meet 24 and 4th Tuesdays. Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meets lst and 3d 
Tuesdays, Laber Temple, Sixteenth and Capp 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble Workers No 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet Second and 4th Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water Tenders—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 
mercial, 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at Labor Temple; headquarters. 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Milk: Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays,? Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist Friday. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp: 
headquarters, labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mold Makers No. 66—Meet Ist Thursday. Roesch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—-Meet 2d and 4th Tr-irsdays, 
10 A. M., at headquarters, Musicians Hall. “8 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Friday nights at headquarters, 
Labor Temple Sixteerith and Capp. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet lst Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Sundays at 12 M., in Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Thurscays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoftice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Thursday, Labor Temple: 
headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Rammermen—Meet 2d Monday. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—-Meet Wednesdays, 8 P.M.. K. of C. Hall. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. Sixteenth and Capp. 


fetall Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 P. M., K. of P. Hall. 
Riggers and Stevedures—Meet Mondays, & P. M., 74 Folsom. 


Sailors’ "inion of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, Maritime Hall Building, 
59 Clay. 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Sheet Metal Workeis No. ¥5—Meet 2d Thursdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 10i—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp; headquarters, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen Dist. No. 4—Meet Wednesdays. 215 Hewes Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypera—Meet 2d Sunday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Street Railway Euployees—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Potrero Hall, Eighteenth 
and Texas. 

Switchmen’s Unicn No 197—Meet lst and Sd Suadays, 2876 Twenty- 
fourth. 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 1—Meet Ist end 8d fuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth aad Capp. 

vatior No, 80—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 240 Golden Gate Avenue. 

feamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquartera, 536 Bryant. 

Veamsters Ne 216-~Meet Saturdays, Building Prades Temple. 

fheatrical Kmployees —Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 11 A. M., 68 Haight 

tuvacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Butld'ng Trades Temple. Misa M. 
Kerrigan Secretary, 290 Fremont 

lyposraphical Nou. 21—Meets last Sunday, Labor Tempie, Sixteenth 
and Capp, headquarters, Room 701, Underwood Bidg.. 525 Market. 

\indertakera—Meet or call at £567 Seventeenth. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Tempie, 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple 

Upholsterers—Meet Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Waiters No 30-—Meet lst Wednesday, 2:30 P. M.. other Wednesday 
evenings at headquarters, 14 Seventh 


Waitresses No, 48--Meet Wednesdays. 149 Mason. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp 


Ladies’ Auxiliary te Label Sectlon—Meet 3d and 4th Mondays. Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth anc Capp 


Aati-lap Laundry (eggu>—818-14 aagio Ridg.. Sixteenth ond Misaon 


ferred to should be read by every member of the 
organization. 

Secretary Michelson, who returned from Bal- 
timore last Friday, spent a few days at Colorado 
Springs on his return trip. In addition to visit- 
ing the Union Printers’ Home, he was present 
at the monthly meeting of Colorado Springs 
Union. The Denver “Labor Bulletin” contains 
a dispatch from Colorado Springs highly com- 
plimenting Michelson for a speech delivered on 
the subject of apprentices. 

ASE ce” 
ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum announces for next week a bill 
of headliners. Bert Kalmar and Jessie Brown, 
who have been for several years a successful 
headline attraction in every city of importance 
in the United States, will present a character 
singing and dancing novelty entitled “Nursery- 
land,” which is a beautiful scenic production and 
introduces several popular fairy tale characters 
from Mother Goose rythmes, including Mother 
Hubbard and her funny dog, the droll and eccen- 
tric Simple Simon, Mary Mary Quite Contrary, 
Little Bo Peep, the delightful and winsome Lit- 
tle Boy Blue and Jack and Jill. The scene is 
laid in a child’s nursery and after the little one 
has been put to bed, the walls of the room fade 
out and the great pages of a printed book are 
revealed. On one page you read the familiar 
nursery rhymes and from the other page step 
forth the little folks of fairyland and they go 
dancing and singing about the room until they 
scamper away. Allan Dinehart, who divides the 
headline honors, will appear in a dramatic gem 
by Everett S. Ruskay, entitled “The Highest Bid- 
der,” in which he wi!l have the aid of Mary 
Louise Dyer and John Alexander. Mr. Dinehart 
is a sterling and popular actor who is always 
worth while and his name is readily accepted by 
the public as a guarantee of the excellence of 
any offering he is associated with. Deiro, mas- 
ter of the piano accordion, who has a score of 
imitators but no equals and who has the ability 
to make his instrument express every emotion, 
will be heard in an entirely new repertoire. Rob- 
ert Dore, the eminent concert baritone, and 
George Halperin, the renowned Piano virtuoso, 
will offer selections from their repertoire which 
embraces only what is good in music. Mr. Dore 
has a vigorous baritone voice of quite unusual 
range, and Mr. Halperin is not only an excel- 
lent accompanist but a soloist of ability. Al and 
Fannie Steadman will contribute a second edi- 
tion of their “Piano Capers.” Willard, whose ex- 
traordinary growth at will is baffling all who see 
him; Dunbar’s Old Time Darkies, and Alan 
Brooks and his company in the novel, interest- 
ing and diverting dramalet “Dollars and Sense,” 
will complete this exceptionally fine bill, 

——<—$__—$§_@—____ 
JUDGE GRANTS RIGHT TO PICKET. 

The right of the Motion Picture Operators’ 
Union to picket a prominent moving picture 
house in Fresno was upheld by Superior Judge 
H. Z. Austin last Monday. Unable to persuade 
K. S. Cashin to employ a union operator, the un- 
ion six months ago ordered that the place be 
picketed. Cashin asked and obtained a restrain- 
ing.order pending a hearing on the issue. The re- 
straining order was dissolved. 
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New Fillmore Theatre 


Fillmore Street, Between Eddy and Ellis Streets :: | 
LOSS 

LATEST MOTION PICTURES 
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Continuous Performance from 12 o’clock noon until 
11 P. M. 
ADMISSION 10 CENTS, CHILDREN 5 CENTS 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Smart Dress Shoes 


UNION STAM PE D 


MEN’S PATENT COLT BUTTON 
STYLES, NEW AND VERY NOBBY. 
BLACK CLOTH TOPS, LATEST 
SHAPED TOES, CLOSE EDGE 


THE PRICE ... $3.50 


GUN METAL BUTTON SHOES, 
GRAY CLOTH TOPS, NEW NAR- 


HILADELPHtA SHOE G 


825 MARKETST22222..825 


SHOE C.O. 


$3.50 


Closed 
Saturday 
Admission 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The following trade unionists died last week: 
Edwin Patterson Oliver of masters, mates and 
pilots; Theodore Pfrommer of Butchers’ Local 
No. 508; John Pohlman and H. Lemme of the 
bartenders; James Louis Davis of the stationary 
engineers and machinists; Conrad Michel of the 
brewers; Joseph Cunningham of the boiler- 
makers. 

The meeting of the San Francisco Labor 
Council adjourned at 10:30 p. m. last Friday 
night out of respect to Wm. H. Canny, deceased, 
business agent of the Cooks’ Union. John Haw- 
kins has been elected to succeed Canny. 

Following are the members of the committee 
to combat the open-shop efforts of the Chamber 
of Commerce: Paul Scharrenberg, Andrew Gal- 
lagher, Dan Murphy, D. P. Haggerty, John 
O’Connell, A. E. Steimer, E. Muri and Patrick 
Flynn. 

The Labor Council has appointed another 
committee to counteract the open-shop cam- 
paign of the Chamber of Commerce. The. com- 
mittee will be known as the Purchasing Power 
of Labor Committee, and consists of the follow- 
ing delegates: M. Mortimer, William T.. Bon- 
sor, Daniel C. Murphy, John A. O’Connell, Sarah 
S. Hagen, Kathryn Deery, Alfred E. Steimer, 
Theodore Johnson, Roe H. Baker, Thomas G. 
Riley. 

The San Francisco Labor Council which a 
week ago after an extended debate went on rec- 
ord against State-wide prohibition by a vote of 
81 to 2, last Friday evening reaffirmed its posi- 
tion by refusing to reconsider the matter by a 
vote of 103 to 28. Delegate Weinberger of the 
Waiters’ Union stated that his union with only 
two dissenting votes had taken the same action 
at its last regular meeting when about 500 mem- 
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bers were present. A good many misconceptions 
regarding the attitude of organized labor on the 
question of prohibition seems to have been pur- 
posely created by a number of persons who are 
secretly working in favor of prohibition but thus 
far have not come out in the open. 

The Labor Council has referred to its organiz- 
ing committee the question regarding indorse- 
ment of the two platoon system for firemen. 
Some time ago the David Scannell Club was 
urged by the Council to affiliate with the Council 
and become a trade union. No attention was paid 
to this offer by the club, hence the resolve by the 
Council to consider what stand it will take re- 
garding the pending charter amendment for a 
two platoon system. 

Censorship of moving pictures by a board of 
five in a suggested ordinance has been defeated 
by a vote of fourteen to three Supervisors. In 
future this work will be done by a censor se- 
lected by the Chief of Police. The proponents 
of censorship had planned to have a _ board 
named, one by the Mayor, one by the Chief of 
Police, one by the Board of Education, one by 
the S. P. C. C. and one by the moving picture 
men. 

An amendment to the municipal election laws 
providing for the adoption of the preferential 
system of voting will be submitted to the Super- 
visors Monday by the judiciary committee. The 
committee will also submit as an alternative 
measure the plurality plan of voting. Either plan 
provides for-a selection of municipal officers at 
one election instead of a primary and a final 
election as at present. Secretary O’Connell of 
the Labor Council has wired to the secretaries 
of councils of labor in cities having a preferential 
system for their experience in regard thereto. 


A TEST. 

Without mentioning any names, there is a 
wife in this town who before letting her husband 
into the house at night makes him stand on the 
front porch and repeat the following: 

“Six little thistle sticks.” 

“Flesh of freshly fried fish.” 

“Two toads, totally tired, tried to trot to Ted- 
bury.” 

“Gives Grimes Jim’s great gilt gig whip.” 

“Strict, strong Stephen Stringer snared 
slickly six sickly, silky snakes.” 

“She stood at the door of Mrs. Smith’s fish- 
sauce shop welcoming him in.” 

“Swan swam over the sea; swim, swan, swim; 
swan swam back again; well swam swan.” 

“A haddock, a haddock, a black spotted had- 
dock, a black spot in the black back of the black 
haddock.” 

“Susan shineth shoes and socks, socks and 
shoes shineth Susan. She ceaseth shining shoes 
and socks for socks and shoes shock Susan.” 

The poor fellow has been admitted into the 
house only three times during the past month. 

Se ES) ae 
FORD HAS NEW BALLAD. 
Oh, I water that lone eucalyptus tree, 
I must water it without cessation, 
For if I don’t water it carefully 
I won’t get any vacation. Boom! 
I won’t get any vacation. 

George Ford, gardener of civic plaza, warbled 
this improvised refrain as he tended Superin- 
tendent John McLaren’s pet recently. 

“T’ve just been told I am scheduled for a vaca- 
tion,” explained Ford, “but I can’t take it until 
Eucy—I call her that for short, you know—is 
weaned, so to speak. If I give her water enough 
—and I’m told the city has a plentiful supply on 
hand without waiting for the completion of the 
Hetch Hetchy project—I ought to be able to get 
away before spring.” 

Then Ford renewed his song. 
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Cafe Republic 


CORNER GEARY AND MASON STS. 
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Service a la Carte at 
Moderate Prices 
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Special Dinner with Wine 
Sundays and Holidays, $1.00 


” 


Dancing Every Evening 


Entertainment and 
Instrumental Music 
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NO LABOR TROUBLES 


You Readers of the “Labor Clarion:” 


Your editor says you 
patronize advertisers. 


We'll show more faith than that—and give you a 10 per 
cent. discount upon presentation of your Union Card. 


Think This Over—Act Today. 


THE ALBERT $. Aer tires 
Samuels @E> 


895 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


